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In the preparation of these abstracts ^ ah attempt was niade, wherever 
possible, to paraphrase the authors' own words in order to present true 
digests of the publications described. 

Studies are cited in footnotes drily if they do not also appear in 
this bibliography. Since the format is alphabetical, any study mentioned 
in the bibliography may be easily located. 
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^ciand, H. SchoDl- ^entered Reform: A -S^t^^d^^ Hjf California's School Improve- 
ment Program ; (Report to the Carnegie Corporation of New_York) , Unpub- 
lished manuscript. Bay Area Research Group, Palo Alto^ 1979, 

This document is a research proposal to assess the potential of 
California's School improvement Program (SIP) for improving instructional 
practices, particularly in schools serving disadvantaged populations. The 
trend toward school-centered reform emerging, in several states is associ- 
ated with the increasing realization that reforms making little use of local 
initiative have rarely been effective. it is also a response to the grow- 
ing role of the state in school financing. 

California's SIP program intends to improve quality of instruction 
by altering the decision-making process regarding instructional programs. 
A School Site Council (SSC) is brganir.ed with balanced participation of 
school and community representatives. The SSC develops a three-year plan 
defining instructional goals and the methods and supiport services to be 
used to meet the goals; the plan is periodically revised oh the basis of 
the school's experience. 

In the Rati on ale section of the document , Acland traces recent ex- 
perience with centrally-directed school reform and cites the Rand studies 
as "landmark research" which legitimized the view that centrally-directed 
riefbrm would be more effective if it fostered local autonomy."^ At the 
same time, concern of policymakers with problems of multiple categorical 
programs has fostered awareness that school-centered reform may nrovide the 
most effective mechanism for coordinating such programs. 



Li:i ^ summary, see Bisrman, P. and >lcLaughlin , M.W.^ Federal Programs Support 

ing Educational Change (Vol. IV). R-1589/4 HEW. Santa Monica, California: 
Rand Corpation, 1975. 

EKLC 
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The author believes that California's School improvement Program is 
the most developed of the several examples of school-centered reform. Tlic 
purpose of SIP is to ensure full development of students' competence in 
basic skills (language, reading, writing, and math), their progress in 
other aspects of the curriculum (arts, humanities, sciences, social studies, 
multicultural education, health, consumer economics^ and career education), 
and their personal, arid social development. Special attention is directed 
to educationally disadvantaged studerits iri the school^ those whose firs, 
language is not English, and exceptidrial studerits. The SSC's main task is 
to develop a school plan responsive to all aspects of SIP legislation. 
Typically, this involves an assessment of the school's present progress 
toward its goals, and a nee:'s assessment conducted for all major groups to 
identify general goals for a three-year period. 

The plan includes solutions, deadlines, and methods of evaluation; 
the SSC has full authority for the SIP budget amounting to $40-50,000 in a 
typical elementary school (SIP schools receive $148 for each kindergarten 
to third grade student and $90 for fourth to eighth grade students). The 
SSC is responsible for monitoririg plan implementation. The principal is 
chargisd with "promotirig compliance." The State Educatiori Departmerit is to 
provide guidance in the form of written materials arid workshops; the dis- 
trict office provides information about 'he program, techriical assistance 
in planning, and support for activities such as staff development. 

The research proposea is an exploration of the factors associated 
with a successful SIP program througii concentration on incentives for par- 
ticipation, format ion of the SSC, development of the school plan, and im- 
plementation r.nd monitoring of the plan. A smal l-scnle, longitudinal 
study of SIP schools is proposed, with the goal of increasing understanding 
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of a new development in "education. The design consists of two phases with 
six schools studied in Phase I and six schbbls added in Phasie II. 

Artnor, D. , et al . Analysis -04r- the Scnoql Pref erred- Reading Pro^rani in 
Selected Los Angeles -J^ti4i or ity- Schools . Santa Monica: The Rand Corporation, 
1976, 85 pp. ED 130 243. 

Gains in reading achievetnent were examined in 20 elemj^ntary schools 
participating in the Los Angeles School Preferred Reading Program. Ail 
schools displayed large or consistent gains (in percentile points on 
national norms) for the sixth grade on the CTBS reading examination between 
1972 and 1975, had predominantly minority-group student bodies (about half 
were mostly Mexican American, the other half mostly Black), were located 
in low-income neighborhoods^ and had 1975 enrollments of at least 400 stu- 
dents . 

Principals and reading specialists were interviewed arid a question- 
naire was administered to sixth grade teachers. Student analyses were con- 
ducted on longitudinal files, not on comparisons of scores of successive 
sixth grade classes in a given school: The reading tests used were found 
to have high reliabilities for both the large sample of student records 
and for each school. Though some question arose regarding the validity of 
test score gains due to test exposure, no such questions as to validity of 
measured gains were warranted for 90 percent of teachers. 

Whi le background factors (such as soci oeconomic status, hea 1 th ^ 
ethnicity^ and attendance) and reading test scores in earlier grades 
accounted for the largest part of the variation in sixth grade reading 
scores 57 percent of the variation for Black children and 64 percent 
for Mexican American children — other variables reflecting particular 
school and classroom experiences also had a sigriificarit influence for both 



Black and Mexican American children. 

For Black students, these specific factors were associated with ob- 
served gains in reading performance: 

--Teacher training in the use of a variety of materials keyed 
to individual student needs 

--Teachers who feel efficacious 

— Maintenance of orderly classrooms 

--High levels of p arent- teacher contact 

— Teacher flexibility in modifying arid shaping instructional 
approaches 

— Frequent inforiTlal consultations among teachers in implemeritirig 
read ing prdgr an!.s 

Confidence in the findings with respect to the last three factors 
was lessened when the analysis excluded all classrooms in which validity of 
test outcomes was uncertain. Factors not associated with the reading gains 
of Black children included specific reading program or system, reading 
strategy (e.g., phonics versus comprehension), and such teacher attributes 
as ethnicity, experience, and type of education. 

Though the reading gains of Mexican American students were almost 
identical overall to those of Black students, no specific factors were 
identified in association with these gairis. The authors suspect that this 
is a result of failure to include or accurately measure some key variables 
such as variations in English fluency. 

In a supplementary — an'l largely subjective — study of community 
involvement in the schools, the authors concluded that in Black neighbor- 
hoods, the more vigorous the school *s efforts to involve parents and com- 
munity in school decision-making, the better the sixth grade students fared 
in reading attainment. 
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Some of the main conciosions drawn by the authors from this data are: 

— Since. principals were- foand- to_ be ableto make highly accurate 
as sessments of the instructional ability of their teachers, they. 
shoald be viewed as an appropriate locus for school-level instruc- 
tional policy; 

— It appears that reading ins tiuction. can be improved. on a-school- 
by-school and classroom~by-c lassroom basis whan individual programs 
are carefully planned, adapted to local circumstances, and imple- 
mented effectively. 

— For Black children, improved reading achievement is ..associated 
with a reading improvement program using varied materials for 
different students at the same time; implementation strategies of 
adequate teacher training, high 3 1 of staff informal consulta- 
tion, and teacher freedom to modify the reading program; and 
classroom atmosphere factors of absence of disruption, frequent 
contact betv7een teachers and parents, and a feeling of efficacy on 
the part of teachers . 

Tile authors estimate that exposing the average student in the study 

sample to all the approaches found to be effective would result in a 10 to 

20 point percentile gain for that student over the course of the sixth 

grade rather than the three point percentile decline that occurred. 



Austin, G, R. "Exemplary Schools and the Search for Effectiveness." Edu- 
cational Leadership , 1979, _37-> 10*14. 

In an historical overview, the author briefly outlines the major 
findings of research on ins tructi onally effec::ive schooling (Coleman Re- 
port, Klitj^aard an.'' Hall^ and so forth). He explains the Dyer model for 
predicting student input performance from surrounding conditions like 
student home and community characteristics not under the direct control of 
the school. The input variable is a measure nf the students' performance 
at the beginning phase of the schooling to be evaluated. The most cdmmdn 
method of implementing the general model is a regression analysis using 



the mean values of the predictor variable to predict mean output achieve- 
ment. He lists the findings of longitudinal or case studies of exceptional 

EKLC 
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schools in New York, Perihsy Ivatli a, Delaware > arid Marylarid, which fjoirit out 
there is no single factor that accounts for a school being classified as 
exceptional, although these schools appear to have a critical mean of 
positive factors which, when put together, make the difference. 
Most of the reviewed research appeared prior to 1979. 

Berliner > D. C. "Ternpus Educare." In P. Peterson, and H. Waiberg (Eds.), 
Research on Teachinj^ . Berkeley: McCutchan, 1979. 

Berliner believes that *'we do know what makes for successful class- 
room experiences'* (p. 1) when talking about elementary school learners, 
using reading and mathematics achievement test scores as a criterion for 
success. Evidence to support this s t a temen t is then provided; neces sary 
concepts for the interpretatiori of this evidence are: allocated time, 
engaged time> success rate, academic learriirig time, oppbrturiity to learri, 
content coverage, curriculum-test congruence, arid direct iristructiori. 

An examination of data preisenting estimates of classroom allocated 
time shows that some teachers spend considerably more time instructing in 
particular content areas than other teachers and some teachers allocate 
considerably more instructional time than do others. As expected, other 
things being equal, the more time allocated to a content area of instruc- 
tion, the higher the academic achievement. 

Engaged time data are from ob server records rather than teacher 
logs. Such observations revealed dramatic differences, of 100 percent or 
more, iri the engaged time students allot to learn mathematics" and reading. 
The evidence indicated that mariy second grade c lasses have cumul ative 
engaged time iri both readirig and mathematics or under 100 hours for the 
entire school year. Not surprisingly, differerices in engaged time have 

f i ■} 



been consistently ^elated to differences in aeh ieveirieht . 

Academic learning time (ALT) was a researcli variable of great In- 
terest in the Beginning Teacher Evaluation Study. ALT is dGfined as the 
time a student is engaged with academic matci rals or activities that yield 
a higIT success rate- (student understainds task and makes only occasional 
errors). A major finding of this study is that increases in ALT ar.e 
Associated with increases in student achievement. Large differences in ALT 
we re^^ob served in the BTS study; since contributing Variables are student's 
attention and allocated instruction time, both of vrhich vary substantially, 
a wide range of ALT is a conirnon finding. 

The variable opportunity to learn is exarnined in the Instructional 
Dimensions Study by Cooley and Leinhardt; This is a composite variable 
with high score indicative of lower enrollment, higher rates of attendance, 
higher allocated time in reading and math, fewer tran5?fers in or out, and 
higher rates of on-task behavior. The results indicated that opportunity 
to learn, content coverage, and curriculum-test congruence are the impor- 
tant variables discriminating between more ar»d less effective teachers. 

Additional variables found to be positively associated with student 
learning are academic feedback (information given to student about whether 
his answers were right or wrong), structuring of leSsons, giving directions 
bri task procedures, arid academic monitoring by teachers. 

On the basis of this research data, the author then descrtbet; the 
"learning student" in an effcrt to help teachers consider what they are 
trying to accomplish in the classroom. The paper concludes with the fol- 



Pabiished by Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and De- 
velopment, 1977 . 
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lowing Recommend at ions for improving schbblirig: 

1- Ways .r. needed tp .oniESr alio..ted time in the cl.ssroon, and 
to increase it if it is low. This monitoring would l.ad to a 
confrontation with the mosE important issue facing teachers, 
school districts, and state agencies: What is to be taught? 

2. An intensive examination of the school curriculum, teacher 
allocated time, -and the content of examinations is needed to 
assure congruence. 

3. Strategies should be adapted to assure that success rate in the 
chosen curriculum is high. 

^. The process variable of academic learning time, whc. materials 
and activities are matched to tests, can be used as a proxy 
variable for end-of-onit achievement. 

5. Teaching functions, rather than teaching methods or skills, are 
important. Though patterns of effective instruction vary from 
teacher to teacher, the functions of diagnosis and prescription, 
monitoring, and feedback must be provided. 

6. Due to the complexities of the classroom today, a conception of 
the teacher as executive is important in teacher training: 

7. Hoavy investment in technological aids of any kind is suspect 
-since the match between what these iaterials teach and both 
assessment tests and the accepted curricula is usually quite 



poor . 



"'"^'"'^^ ^"'^ Learning." Ano^i^ jsvchol n p>^ - 1974, 682^88. 
Bloom begins by citing research, such as the Coleman report and the 
International Study of Educational Achievement, which indicates that 



ac ci- 
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dents of birthplace arid geography deterrairie that *'a student in one set of 
cdmraurii ties arid schools may sperid 1 1/2 - 2 years tc learri what a studerit 
in another set of cbtiiitiurii t ies arid schools will learn iri 1 year" (p. 682).^ 

He then refers to his owri work iri elementary schools ^ which indi- 
cated that four fifths of studerits eventually reach a criterion of achieve- 
ment that brie fifth of students attained two years earlier. Several 
studies conducted in the 70' s found that about 80 percerit of studerits can 
achieve under mastery learning cc iitidns at the same level as the upper 
20 percent of students under conventional conditions. Approximately 20 
percent extra time and help was required to reach these higher levels; this 
time was spent on feedback procedures tc identify learning gaps followed by 
corrective procedures. The extra time cost was usually borne by the indi- 
vidual student since it was outside classroom instruction time. In addi- 
tion to time and cost savings, this method has the advantage of leaving 
the student with the belief that he is doing as V7ell as others with the 

consequerit psychic and motivational rewards. 

- _ - 2 - _ _ _ : 

The Carroll model of school learning is preserited wherein time is 

presented as a central variable in school learning. Carroll defines 
aptitude as the amount of time needed by a studerit to reach sbitie set cri- 
terion in a given learning unit. This focus on time as a crucial variable 
in school learning produces a major shift in thinking about education as 
it implies that, if teachers can define an appropriate achievement cri- 
terion, then it becomes the responsibility of teachers and schools to pro- 



Published under the series International Studies in Evaluation . 
New York- Wiley, 1973. 




Carroll^ Jjl..? • .... "A Model of School Learriing." T^acl^^r^ 




Rec-^^ , 1963, ^4, 723-733. 
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vide the time necessary for students to attain the criterion. It also be- 
comes possible to use time as an index to detiefmirie the effectiveness of 
teaching methods and the quality of instructional material. 

earroii's model was used ai^ one basis for the idea of mastery 
learning, which assumes chat provided with the necessary time, help, and 
motivation to use the time available, most students can be brought to the 
criterion level of achievement. Studies of various subjects in which 
]earners are free to proceed at their own rate indicate that aptitude and 
general intelligence test scores predict time required by individuals to 
complete a learning unit to criterion. In mastery learning studies, a 
criterion-based test is given at the end of group-based instruction for a 
learning unit; the test determines which children have reached mastery and 
which need additional time and help prior to reaching this criterion. When 
time and help arri given arid when students are motivated to use this time 
and help. 90 percent or more attain the criterion. 

An additional, and very interesting, finding has been that when 
this process is repeated over a number of special learning units, student 
variation in elapsed time to reach criterion mastery keeps decreasing on 
successive units. A related finding is that while aptitude and intelli- 
gence tests are predictive of time and help needed in the early learning 
units in a series, they are relatively poor predictors of time and help 
rieedied in the later learning units and of the final level of learning. 

From there arid other findings Bloom concludes that extra time and 
help in the early learriirig Uriits cbritribute to the student's improved 
instruction and become prereqUis i te learriirig for subsequent Uriits, while 
such time and help devoted only to later learriirig Uriits aire Urilikely to 
significantly improve s tudent performance. 
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Students studying Under mastery learning cbriditioris were found to 
spend about 85 percent of classrodm time bri task during the final task 
while the nonmastery students were spending only about 50 percent bri task. 
Bloom attributes this phenomena to three characteristics bf the learriirig 
s i tuation: 

— Students provided. witfa_ feedback and extra tima and help enter 
successive learning tasks with the prerequisite learning tasks 
.which are highly related _ to both _ achievement levels on subsequent 
tasks and to ability to concentrate. 

--As students reach adequate achievement . levels on preceding tasks, 
their confidence and interest in the task increase- 

— When, quality of instruction (process of original instruction, . 
feedback, and corrections) is high, student achievement levels 
and time on task increas e . 

Blbbm cbncludes by rioting that the clear and statistically signifi- 
carit difference between mastery learning classes and conventional classes 
reflects differences in the percent bf elapsed time during which students 
are actively engaged in the learning prbcess. He cbriterids that such time 
comparisons may be a more useful way than i ritel li geric e/apti tude/ach ieve- 
ment/test comparisons to determine human variation, especially when indi- 
viduals are brought to a fixed criterion of attainment or achievement. 

Bloom, B. S. Human Characteristics and School fcearning . New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1976. 

The theory of school learning presented in this book attempts to 

expl airi individual differences in schooling as well as determine ways in 

which such differerices may be altered in the interest of student, school, 

and ultimately, society. Twb basic assumptions uriderlying this theory 

are • 

— The history of the learner is at the cbre bf schtibl learriirig. 
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— Modifications are possible in the entry characteris tics cf the 
individual (prerequisite learning and motivation for learning', 
in_^the instruction for the learner (quality in.^ true tion) , or in 
both; 

Bloom contends that, where conditions for learning in the houic and 
school approach some ideal, individual differences in learning should 
approach a vanishing point. If the characteristics of students and of 
instruction discussed in this book are, indeed, alterable, then changes in 
the school environmen t can relatively quickly make changes in student 
learning. These characteristics of the theory are then defined in detail, 
with past research results discussed and future research directions sug- 
gested. Briefly described^ these characteristics are^ 

1. A lea r^i n^ un^i^ , which contains a variety of ideas > procedures, 
or behaviors to be learned over a relatively short time period. 
Examples are a chapter in a textbook, a learning unit in a 
course, or a topic in a curriculum, 

2. Cognitive entry behaviors comprise prerequisite learning needed 
for a particular learning unit, Restcarch evidence suggests that 
cognitive entry behaviors are causal 1 inks in determining 
learning and in accounting for cognitive educational richieve- 
ment. 

3. Affective characteristics ^ which refer to the compound inter- 
ests and atti tud es toward sub J ec t ma t ter of the learning task 
arid the school arid schooling; they also include more deep-seated 
self-cbricepts arid persbriality characteristics. 

4. Quality of i4is^rjjction defined in terras of particular charac- 
teristics of the interaction between instruction and students; 
Level of participation appears to be the strongest symptom of 
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this entire characteristic. Research indicates that cues, par- 
ticipatibn^ and reinforcement account for at least 20 percent of 
the variation in student learning. 
According to Blooir.^ the vairiables of cognitive entry behaviors^ 
affective entry char ac ter i s t ic s j and quality of instruction, when properly 
taken into consideration, account for almos t all of the variation in pupil 
achievement. Supporting research is then discussed in terms of processes 
involved in micro-level studies, evidence in support of process changes, 
and evidence in support of the model. 

In cone Ills ion. Bloom maintains that schools are potentially able to 
make very great differences in the careers and lives of thei-*- students. 
Too often the present situation results in the conversion of one set of 
major flaws in the educational system into the student's feelings of in- 
adequacy as a learner and, consequently, aspirations for further learning 
are lowered. A second set of flaws becomes evident when the student does 
not adequately develop the cognitive learning and other prerequisites 
needed for subsequent learning. A system of feedback to teacher and stu- 
dents can reveal errors in learning shortly after they occur and, with 
iris trdduc t i on of appropriate cbrrectibris as rieeded, the system can become 
a self-correcting one. 

This self-correcting system of schooling is a minima 1-errdr educa- 
tion system insofar as learning errors can be reduced as they occur. Bloom 
contends that much of individual differences in achievement to date are 
the effects of a system of schooling that is full of errors. A minimal- 
error system, on the other hand, may approach the effectiveness for 
learning of a tutoring system "in which a highly gifted and sensitive 
tutor interacts with one student at a tirrie" (p. 212). 
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Though Bloom and colleagues are optimistic about the results of test- 
ing this model over a term or year in particular courses taught by highly 
motivated teachers, they are pessimistic about the likelihood of a school 
or school system making this effort over a school's entire curriculum and 
different levels of learning: 

Bossert, S. T. Ac tivity S true tares and Student Outcomes . Paper presented 
at the National Institute of Education's Conference on School Organization 
and Effects, January 1978. 

Bossert contends that educational research to date has made a mini- 
mum contribution to an understanding of schooling since it has ignored the 
fact that education is a social activity with outcome influenced by form 
of social organization. Most studies have measured inputs and outputs 
with no attempt to analyze processes that shape teacher and student be- 
havior. An activities structures perspective is advocated as an important 
effort to move bnyond simplistic behavioral models in educational research. 

This perspective is based on the hbtibri that individuals experience 
the world in the context of their pursuits arid that activities shape indi- 
vidual experience by structuring the temporal arid reciprocal relations 
among phenomena and actions. At the basic level, an activity structures 
perspective specifies the tasks encountered and the length of time and 
number of repeitions involved. Regardless of content, level of learning 
is irifluenced by the temporal ordering of activities and by the pacing, 
sequericirig, arid similarity among activities. 

The form of ari activity affects student outcomes both directly and 
indirectly. Greater achievemerit may be stimulated through increasing stu- 
dent time on -task in certain activities. Activity forms, linked in a 
temporal structure, deterrnine the develbpmerit of activity specific skills 

J 
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and horms; those forms that receive cbntiriued reinforcement become more 
generalized knowledge and norms. Indirectly, the activity structure shapes 
interpersonal relations by determining the opportunities for interaction 
arid the bases for social assessments. An activity structure^ particularly 
the extent to which students engage in common collective tasks ^ affects 
the riature of student social ties. 

Bbssert asserts that students experience schooling as a set of 
activities and that, to the extent that these activity experierices differ, 
so do the technical and moral outcomes derived from schooling. he draws 
on current research regarding schooling processes as well as on other 
social science research to indicate fruitful relationships between activity 
structures, socialization and learning processes, and schooling outcomes. 

In relating this approach to teacher behavior, Bossert cites re- 
search indicating that the structure of an activity may influence how 
teachers construct pedagogical decisions, since the teacher's perception 
of student or class performance may result from the patterns of interaction 
iriherent in the activity itself. Initial teacher choices as to what 
activities to use, then, shapie other classroom decisions and these^ in 
turn, may affect how much piupils learn. 

Ari activities structures perspective also suggests some mechanisms 
by which schools produce moral outcomes. The use of reference group or 
interpersonal comparisons, for example, depends on wi thin-group identlfi- 
* cations and common performance standards that can derive from common recruitment 
activities. Schools provide activity structures that differ from other 
settings experienced by students, thus increasing student repertoire of 
behavioral norms . 

A smal 1 body of research exis ts which has begun to examine how 
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variations in the form; content; and timing of student activity experiences 
affect learning. Single and comparative case studies. Usually based on 
ethnographic research methods to examine classroom and school interactions, 
have resulted in the generation of a set of grounded propositions about 
schooling processes that capture the complexity of relationships between 
structural elements and social behavior; the most useful of 'these employ 
comparative case designs. The author sees this development as an important 
movement toward utilization of research designs that capture the complexity 
of schooling as a social activity. 

Bridge, R. G. , Judd, C. M. , and Modck, P. R. The Determlnant.s of Educational 
Qatcomes: The Impact of Familie s-, - Peers , Teachers, an d- Scho<^ls^ . Cambridge ^ 
Massachusetts: Ballinger, 1979. 

The authors begin by observing that despite differences in short- 
term goals, theoretical emphases, vocabularies, and preferred levels of 
analysis, economists, sociologists, and psychologists share a cdmrndn 
interest in the general determinants of educational outcomes. These 
disciplines also rely upon essentially the same statistical model. This 
book is the authors' attempt to "meld the different vocabularies and 
emphases of economics, sociology and psychology into a single comprehen- 
sive consideration of the determinants of educational outcomes" (p. 4). 

The critical assumptions underlying the input-output studies of 
schooling effectiveness are: 

— Outcomes are the product of combinations of interacting inputs. 

— Some inputs may be effective only when applied during certain 
critical periods or in_certain immutable sequences , whi le others 
may be ineffective unless certain minimum amounts are applied . 

— In theory, some inputs can be_ sub s t i tu ted f or others wi thout re- 
ducing educational outcomes; such subs ti tution is desirable If 
it reduces cost while maintaining the same level of outputs. 
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— Translating research results into policy recbrnmendati oris irivblves 
three principleis! (1) tractable sources of variance are all that 
matter-When it comes to policy fbrrriatidn, (2) cost irifbrrnatibri 
must be combined x^ith inforraation about magriitudes iri order to 
minimize total cost per unit of output, and (3) since iriterven- 
tions faa^e-inultiple consequences, planned arid urifbreseen, feedback 
effects mast be anticipated and tested experimentally before 
large-scale changes are promulgated. 

In a subsequent chapter, the authors discuss the pitfalls iri the use 
of standardized tests as outcome measures, and review other outcome 
measures. They then proceed to explain the use of linear models in the 
social sciences^ with detailed explanation of the least-squares regression 
analysis yielding estimates cf the parameters of the intercept (value of 
the dependent variable ~ or output when all explanatory variables 
inputs — are zero) of the slope (the effect of a particular input on out- 
puts, b' "ler iriputs held constant) and the coefficient of multiple deter- 
miriatibri (the prbpbrtibri of the variance in the output related systemati- 
cally to the iriputs of the model) , This discussibri is then extended to 
demonstrate the application of several types bf ribri-liriear relatibriships 
and to discuss the problems of tnulticol liriearity arid bitiitted explariatbry 
variables or proxy variables. 

The rest of the book is devoted to an examination of the effects of 



inputs into the educational process as reported in various studies and 
to recommendations regarding future research directions. The Coleman 

report^ the reanalysis of Equality of Educational Opportunity (EEO) data 

_i -_ --- - _2 

by Mayeske ^ arid the International Educational Achievement Project are 



Mayeske, G. W. , et al. A— S tud y b f ^ 0U r Na t i bn^* nS c4 K)b 1 s . Washing- 
tori, D.C. : Office bf Educatibn (DHEWTT^ 1972 . Mayeske, G. W., et al . A 
Study of^ the Achiev^^m^ of Our _NatiQ iv^- Studerit& . Washirigton, D.C: 
Office of Education (DHEW)", 1973. 

Wolf, R. M. Ac h i e v emen ^i n-^mer^lc^ : New York: Teachers College 
Press, 1977. 
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reviewed as three large-scale analyses of education il prbductibn using the 
variance-partitioning strategy to estimate the effects of inputs. These 
studies; according to the authors, suffer in varying degrees from the fol- 
lowing main problems: 

— The variance in the. dependent variable jointly explained by two 
or more inputs is assigned to the first input to enter the regres- 
sion or is left unassigned. 



— Findings are not easily translated into policy. 

In an assessment of the validity of the conclusions of these three 
studies, the authors compare them to study findings that are not based on 
the variance-partitioning approach. They then present the fcllowing con- 
clusions as tentative guides to future research: 

— For both Blacks and Whites, reading achievement tends to be 
greater for females than for males. 

— Though the results pertaining to verbal achievement are less 
clear, it appears that females hold some advantage here again • 



— Among White children, females tend to be at a disadvantage in 
ma thematics . 



--Kindergarten a t tendance - con tributes to verbal, inathemat i cs;, and 
reading achievement^ and the effects appear to last through at 
least the sixth grade. 

— The older a child relative to his classmates, the less well that 
child tends to do on verbal and mathematics achievement tests. 

— A feeling of ccntrol_over the environment (i.e., internal control) 
contributes positively to verbal achievement. 

— A positive self-concept contributes positively to verbal achieve- 
ment . 

— The greater a child's acad emi c mo t iva t i on , as measured by grade 
aspirations, the greater the child's verbal achievement. 

— Reading cdtilprehensi on , verbal achievement, and mathematics 
achievement benefit significantly from time spent in school. 

— Verbal-and mathematics achievement decline as the number of 
children in the family or the number - of - peop le in the . househo Id 
increases, even when other f ami ly characteristics remain the same . 
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-The effect of family size upon achievethent when social class is 
controlled for triay be an indirect effiect, at least among t'Jhite 
students. 



-Parents Veducation seems to affect positively the mathematics and 
verbal achievement of . both elementary and high school students, 
even when other measores of family background are controlled for. 

-The relationship between parents * education and student achieve- 
ment may be somewhat .weaker. for Black students than for White 
students. However, the^iess-evident effects reported for Blacks 
may be due simply to less variation in parents* education among 
Black f ami lies in the samples . 



-Tliehigher the parents' occupational status, the . higher, their 
children's reading, mathematics, and general academic ability. 

-Family income seems to have a positive effect on both verbal and 
reading achievement. However, the effect is not found with 
achievement growth . 

-Generally, various measures of housing arrangements are not re- 
lated significantly to achievement . 

-Indices of possessions in the student 's home seem related to 
measures of achievement , both verbal and mathematical, even_when 
various other measures of family economic status are controlled 
for. 

■Parental educational expectations for the child arid the general 
educational environment of the home seem to make a positive dif- 
ference in achievement, 

•Attending school with _ economically. advantaged peers is associated 
with higher verbal and reading achievement and with higher abstract 
reasoning ability. 

For Black students, a higher proportion of Black peers in school 
seems to be associated with lower verbal and mathematics achieve- 
ment . 

For White students^ the racial compbsi tion of peers is not clearly 
related to achievement . 

The ability of the peer group may be positively related to a stu- 
dent's own achievemerit. 

Whether or not the exterit of student turriover in individual class- 
rooms is associated with differences in achievemerit is unclear. 

The educational attainment of teachers seems to have a positive 
effect on reading and verbal achievriuent when it has an effect. 
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However, this has been shown only with aggregated data where edu- 
car.icn ifiay be a proxy for student soc ioecdnomic status. 

-For mathematics - at the elementary school level, there appears to 
be a negative relationship between a teacher's educarional attain- 
ment and student achievement; 

-Tfaere_appears to be a negative relationship between a teacher's 
faavingmajored in edocaticn at college and the verbal achievement 
of s tode jts . 

-There seems to be a positive reia tionship between the "prestige" 
of a teacher ' s undergraduate institution and the reading achieve- 
ment of students, 

-The more recent a teacher's last educational experience, the more 
students seems to achieve in reading. 

-Apparently no relationship exists between student achievement and 
a teacher's being certified or tenured . 

-The relationship between teaching experience arid student achie\7e- 
ment is likely to be curvilinear --steeply positive over the 
first years of experience and flat (or riegative) thereafter. 

-The less diversified a teacher "s teaching load, the more students 
ach ieve . 

-The smal ler - the - percentage of class time given to discipline, the 
more students achieve, 

-The verbal cibiiity of teachers seems to have a positive effect on 
the verbal (and perhaps the reading) achievement of students, 

-Men seem more ef f ec tive . than women in teaching Black inner-city 
elementary school children. 

-Men seem less effective than women in teaching abs tract reasoning 
to 1 ow-inc ome high s choo i s eniors . 

-Black teachers seem more_ ef fee tive than White teachers in teach- 
ing Black inner-city children. 

-Black teachers seem less effective thari White teachers in teach- 
ing Wh i te el ementary school chi Idren, 

•There appears to be no relationship between a teacher's marital 
s* ta tus and s tudent achievement . 

•Expenditure per pupil has a positive effect on a student's 
achievement; however, the effect is indirect. 
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— Tracking seems to have a negative effect on verbal and mathematics 
achievement araong Blacks and Whites alike. 



— Size of school or district appears to be unrelstt'^d to student 
achievement : 

— It has not been _ demonstrated that the ratio of professional staff 
to teachers is related to the achieverrent of students , 

— The amount of guidance services that students i eceive is posi- 
tively related to achievement. 

— teacher turnover Is negatively reiat*?d to both verbal and mathe- 
matics achievement- 

--Where it shows a statistically s ignif icant . rei a tionshi p , teachers' 
salaries are positively related to the achievement of students . 

--Where it shows a statistically significant relationship, physical 
plant is positively related to student achievement. 

— In general^ there seems to be no relationship between the ?.ge of 
school buildings and the achievement of students. 

— There seems to be ho consistent relationship between achievement 
arid the availability or current acquisition of library books and 
other teaching materials . 

— An additional student in class is s diiie time s f biind to have a posi- 
tive effect, sometimes a negative effect SLnd sonie times no effect 
at all on the average achievement of studencs. The true effect 
of class size may _be curviliriear, and within the full range of 
possible class size values, the direction of the effect changes. 



— There is a positive relationship between the length of the school 
year and cognitive achievement. 



Brobkoyer^ W. B., anci Lezotte^ L. W. Changes in gchgol Ch^r ax ter i s ti c 
Coincident with Changes in Student Achievemenj: . East Lansing : Hi c hi g an 
State University^ College of Urban Development, 1979. 112 pp. ED 181 005. 

Thi s is an iri-dep>th analysis of eight el ementary school s , six of 
which were characterized by improving student achievement and two by de- 
clining student achieverrient. Since the establishment of the Michigan 
Educational As'sessment Prog ram (MEAP) in 1971, annual tests have been 
given to ail Michigan public school fourth- and seventh-grade students in 
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th. ...ntcnt .rca. of reading and n,.th; the HEAP provide, building level 
—ri.s of the students- perfor..n.e on these tests. Sine, the test 
format, the Objective, being assessed, .nd the types of it,., utilized in 
ca.^, grade and content area have remained constant, the building level 
tost results for the past three year, provide an "overtime" perspective on 
t>.e building level achievement for fourth- and seventh-grade students in 
every .Mic: :gan public school. 

THis research project was initiated in response to the fact that the 
'-:iciing level assessment scores in some schools evidenced a steady im- 
provement and others . steady decline over the past three years: The re- 
search question, then, is: What changes occurred in the "improving" or 
"ciecllning" schools that coincided with the changes in measured achieve- 

'^""'^'^ discovered to differentiate between these improving and 
declining schools were; 

I: Improving schools accent and emphasize the importance of goals 
i.nJ Objectives in basic reading and math. 

2. Ihe staffs of the improving schools tend to believe that all of 
their students can master the' basic objectives and. furthermore, 
the teachers perceive that the principal shares this belief. 

3. The staffs of the improving schools hold decidedly higher and 
apparently increasing levels of expectations with regard to the 
educational accomplishments of Sheir students. 

5. Teachers and principals in improving schools are much more 

likely to assume responsibility for teaching the basic reading 
and math skills and are much more coiSitted to doing so. 

5. Teachers in declining schools spend less time in direct reading 
instruction than do teachers in improving schools. 
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6. In the improving schools, the principai is more likely to be an 
instructional leader^ more likely to be assertive in his instruc- 
tional leadership role^ is more of a disciplinarian, and assumes 
responsibility for the evaluation of the achievement of basic 
obj ec t ives . 

7. Ihe improving school staffs appear to evidence a greater degree 
i_ L : : : : : ... _ accountability 
of acceptance of the concept of the individual teacher ' s^and are 

further along in developing an accountability model; they accept 
the HEAP tests as an indication of effectiveness to a greater ex- 
tent than the declining :5chooi staffs. 

8. Higher levels of reported staff satisfaction and morale in the 
declining schools seem to reflect a pattern of complacency and 
satisfaction with the current levels of educational attainment. 

9. Differences in the levels of parent involvement in the improving 
and declining schools are not clear cut, suggesting that we need 
to look more closely at the nature of the involvement exercised 
by parents. 

10. The compensatory education program data suggest that improving 
schools are not characterized by a high emphasis upon parapro- 
fessional staff nor by heavy involvement of regular teachers in 
the selection of students to be placed in compensatory education 
programs . 



^l^^^r ^^* Lotto, L. S.^ and McCarthy, N. M. Exceptionality in Urban 

Element ary Sc-hool-s , (A report prepared as part of the Exceptional Urban 
Elementary Schools Project.) Indianapolis: Phi Delta Kappa, 1979. 

The authors of this secondary source study offer some conclusions 

regarding what is known about exceptiona lt:y in urban elementary schools 
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aggregated from three data bases: 

— Case studies, limited in scope to single schools or schoo] dis- 
tricts (86 cases after screening) 

— Research, development, and evaluation reports encompassing multi- 
ple schools in multiple school districts (AO s todies that passed 
screening procedures) 

— Interviews with. urban schoo 1_ researcher s , change agents, and 
policy makers (11 interviews) 

Four major categories of dependent variables were used in this 

analy s is : 

— Student achievement 

— Student attitudes toward school and toward self as learner and 
self concept 

— Teacher attitudes toward school and toward student(s) as learners 
— Community attitudes toward school 

A chapter is devoted to the conclasions resulting from each data 
source. A set of generalizations summarizing what is known about excep- 
tionality in urban elementary schools, categorized according to specific 
school variables, is presented, synthesizing conclusions from all three 
sub-s tudies : 

1. Leadership : Behavior of the designated school or program lead- 
er is crucial in determining school success. Principals ^ as 
designated leaders of comprehensive school units, are particu- 
larly important. It is the leader's attitude toward, or 

phi Idsophy of , urban education along with his expectations for 
school or program success, rather than a specified set of per- 
sonal or professional characteristics that determine a leader's 
effect . 

2. Teachers and 'Training : Successful schools and programs fre- 
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quently utilize staff development or in-service training pro- 
grams to realize their objectives. The greater the specificity 
of focus of a training program in terms of goals or processes, 
the greater the likelihood of success; 

Reduced adult/child ratios are associated with positive school 
performance . 

3. Finance : Successful schools and programs are often supported 
with special proj ec t funds from Federal , State and local 
sources. 

4 . Res b urg ees and Faci 1 i ti -es^ : Kesburce and f ac i 1 i ty manipul at ions 
are insufficient to affect school or program outcomes. 

5. Curriculum ar id Instructi on . Successful urban elementary schools 
and programs are characterized by clearly stated curricular 
goals and objectives, with an emphasis on reading and math 
achievement. Structured learning environments are particularly 
successful in urban classrooms, and techniques of individualized 
instruction are frequently employed in these successful class- 
rooms . 

Success in these classrooms appears to be unrelated to any par- 
ticular curricular organization such as open class rooms ^ homo- 
geneous grouping or a particular instructional strategy such as 
programmed instruction, language, experience approach, etc. 

6. CbmiTiuriity Resb ur^es^ : Successful urban schools are characterized 
by high 1 eve Is of parental contact with the school and p a rent a 1 
involvement with school activities . 

The variables relating to leadership, teachers and training, and 
curriculum and instruction were found to be more directly related to school 
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improvement and success as supported by aii threci sub-s tud iies ; In addi- 
tion, the data support the contention that school improvement efforts are 
more likely to be successful if they concentrate on relatively narrow tar- 
gets and clearly defined goals. In stressing the interrelationship of 
these variables, the authors conclude that the major elements necessary 
for urban school success have "debi K tating effects if they are not in 
balance and synergistic consequences" (p. V-11) if they are. 

The authors are optimistic regarding reform and improvement efforts 
since successful programs currently exist with program and personnel 
characteristics not so unique as to be considered unattainable by large 
numbers of urban schools . 

Cohen, M. Recent Advances in Qnr Understanding of School Effects- Res^apc^^ . 
Paper presented at the meeting of American Association of Colleges of 
Teacher Education, Chicago, 1979. 23 pp. ED 169 053. 

Cohen reviews a decade of research on school effects, drawing some 
insights to justify his conclusion that future research needs to focas 
largely on the social organization of the classroom. 

The author believes that most of the research community felt that 
tiic challenges to the Coleman report had not been nearly as damaging as 
educators had hoped they would be. In other words, the interpretation that 
schools dbn*t make a difference persisted. In addition, the methodologi- 
es."' debates characteristic of the reanalyses of the Coleman report have 
not been useful in improving the ability to answer the important policy 
and theoretical questions underlying school effects ir^search. 

Little of this school effects research was designed to reveal much 
about the particular resources, instructional processes, reward systems, 
or activity patterns contributing to differences in student achievement. 
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The narrow set of per fo rmancfi indicators used were insensitive to indi- 
vidual teacher or program efforts and did not reflect important aspects of 
student motivation and development. SucI^ research also overlooked the 
fact that most of the variance in student achievement (between 69 and 90 
percent) actually occuris within schools i 

Research to date has, however, provided this following insights which 
indicate that future research should concentrate on social organization 
beginning with the classroom; 

1 . The f ind ings that the socioeconomic compos i tion of the school is 
the mo St important school factor influencing achievement have 
been interpreted to suggest that the student body and particular 
fri end ship groups serve as reference groups providing role 
models, standards of comparison and expectation systems that 
influence the academic behavior and achievement of individual 

s tuden ts . 

2. Recent input-output studies suggest the value of looking at 
within- school rather than be tween-s chool inf 1 uences on s tud ent 
ach ievemen t . 

3. Focusing on both teacher and student time (which can vary con- 
siderably in the amount available and actually used for instruc- 
tional purposes) as well as on how it is organized , al located^ 
and differentially available to students, provides new ways of 
thinking about this school resource. 

4. By social organization of classrooms , Cohen means those struc- 
tures, processes, and sy s terns used to sort students for instruc- 
tional purposes; to evaluate, motivate, and reward students; to 
control and direct student behavior; and to the nature of the 
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iristruc tidtial tasks and activities: Though there is no coherent "theory" 
iti this field, related studies recognize the important aspects of schools 
and classrooms: 

— Student attendance in schools _ is . compulsory, thus . students ' will- 
ing engagement in the school^s formally prescribed activities 
must be treated as problematic, not taken for granted. 

— Classrooms are collective. social settings and teaching must be 
viewed as the act of managing the behavior of individuals in 
groups . 

Cohen then cites several research efforts that illustrate the kinds 
of findings anticipated in future studies of classroom social organization: 

Reward Structures : Evidence indicates that some combination of 
formal rieward and grading systems arid infomnal peer group norms can be 
powerful determinants of student behavior. Cohen refers to a series of 
experiments conducted at the Center for Social Organization of Schools,^ 
which utilizes a classroom organization scheme called Team-Games-Toarna- 
ments involving a fundamental reorganization of traditional classroom reward 
systems and grouping practices, emphasizing even competition between indi- 
viduals and incentives for student cooperation. 

Ac t ivity S true tures : The activity structure perspective is currently 
being developed by Bossert. Five distinct but interrelated activity dimen- 
sions are the focus: grouping of students, riumber and complexity of differ 
rent tasks expected of students, exterit to which completion of tasks requires 
coordinated as opposed to individual behavior, exterit of student choice in- 
vdlvied in selecting and organizing task and nature of the evaluation system-- 
particularly the extent to which evaluation is public. Bossert argues that 

. .. . ^DeVr ies , . D.. t . and Slavin, _R . E . Teams-Games-Toarnament : A Final 
Report on the Research . Report No. 217. Center for Social Organization of 
Schools, The Johns Hopkins University, 1976. 
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activity structures differences producie diffierent roles arid expectations 
for students, shaping their perceptions of appropriate behavior and 
also influencing the form of teacher-pupil bonds created and the type of 
authority teachers can exercise. 

Organization and Allocation of Time . Research to date has indicated 
that, in order to use time flexibly in the classroom, new organizational 
arrangements are necessary, the nature and consequences of which are just 
now becoming topics for the attention of researchers. 

In conclusion, Cohen predicts that much of the work in the near 
future will be descriptive; subsequently ^ researchers can begin to more 
directly address the question of effects of variations in classroom social 
organization on student learning. He suggests some issues to be raised at 
the school level and a number of both organizational and manftgement issues, 
likely to influence school effects. 

Cooley, W. W., and Leinhardt, G, "The instructional Dimensions Study." 
Educational Evaluation and Policy Analysis , 1980, 2_(i) , 7-25. 

In responding to a 1974 National Institute of Education (NIE) re- 
quest for proposals contrasting individualized instruction with "standard- 
ized instruction, " Cooley and Leinhardt recommended that individualized 
and standardized instruction be conceived of as differing in degrees along 
common dimensions, rather than as distinctly different types of instruc- 
tion. 

NiE adpated this recommendation and the authors* study design, and 
launched the Instructional Dimensions Study (IDS) in the fall of 1976. In 
this paper the authors discuss the results and implications of the porcion 
of this IDS which attempted to identify effect ive classroom processes in 
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regular classroom settings^ particularly those effective in teaching read- 
ing and math to "disadvantaged" children in primary grade classrooms. 

The IDS design included the following distinguishing fieatures! 

1. A model of classsrddm processes in which constructs — sets of 
variables — are used to explain variation in student perfor- 
mance. Classroom processes are represented by the constructs of 
opportunity (representing how time is spent in classrooms and 
the similarity of the curriculum to the tests), motivators 
(those aspects of the curriculum and in-class interpersonal be- 
havior that encourage learning), instructional event s (content , 
frequency, quality, and duration of instructional interaction) 
and structure (level of organi zat ion of the curriculum, the 
specificity of the objectives^ and the manner in which a stu- 
dent and a curriculum are matched). 

A setting variable is also included in the analysesj 
this variable is a function of the number of children palled 
out of a class room for special instruction iti reading and math 
and the amount of time devoted to such pull-out instruction. 

2. Direct measurement of classroom processes. 

3. Distinctive outcome measures in the form of commercially availa- 
ble reading and math achievement tests believed by the authors 
to be superior in reliability, in content validity, and in 
elimination of social bias (Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills 
of the California Test Bureau). 

4. Distinctive sampling procedures which emnhasized the need to 
achieve variance in classroom processes rather than representa- 
tiveness of current compensatory practices. 
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5. Distinctive methods of analysis including commonality analysis 
(a variation of regression analysis that distinguishes between 
unique effects and effects that are common to two or more of the 
predictor variables) and use of the classroom^ rather than the 
student, as the unit of analysis. 
The techniques of teacher interviews , analysis of curricula by 
curriculum experts, and videotapes of classroom activities were used to 
measure classroom process variables. Process measures '-'ere standardized 
and averaged to form variables, which in turn were grouped into the four 
constructs of the model. 

The major study results include 



-The _ mos t_ use fai cons true t f or exp laining achi everaent gain .is.the 
opportunity that the children had to learn the skills assessed 
in the achievement test . 



— The next most highly correlated variable is the matching variable 
of structure for mathetmatics and the time variable of opportunity 
for reading. 

--The amount of time scheduled for a specific subject bears little 
relation either to gain or to raw achievement. 

--There was no consistent relationship between class size and 
ach i evement . 

--Tod much management information distracts from cognitive instrac-- 
t i on . 

--The techniques that appear to be most highly related to gain in- 
clude focusing a child's attention on the task, referring to 
earlier curriculum materials, referring to earlier performance, 
and effective classroom management. 

--An absence of evidence of . the . superiority . of individualized in- 
struction over other methods of compensatory education was found. 

— The extent of pull-out instruction taking place in classrooms 
was not related to achievement of children. 

The study revolaed two major problems in assessing the effectiveness 

of individualized instruction. First, measures of individualization are 
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still not sufficiently developed to provide the reliability needed for de- 
tecting program effects. Second, the range of individualizing processes 
still does not offer the theorieticai ideal of individualization; 

Several instructional implications which the authors derive from 
study findings, are 

— Curriculum content is important, since children perform better on 
a test if they have been exposed to both the form of the test 
items and the content covered by the test. 

— Classroom instruction should emphasize the cogni tive rather than 
the manager i a 1 . 



Edmonds, R. "Effective Schools for the Urban Poor." Eckicational Leader- 
ship , 1979, 37, 15-27. 

Edmonds initiates discussion by offering the following standards: 

— Eqaitabie^pabiic_schooiing begins by teaching poor children what 
their parents want them_ to. know and ends by teaching them at 
least as well as it teaches ttildd le-class children. 

--Inequity in American education deirves first and foremost from 
our failure to educate the children of the poor , Education in 
this context refers to ear iy acquis i t ion - of those basic school - 
skills that assure pupils successful access to the next level of 
s chool i ng . 



A discussion of some relevant research literature on school effects 
follows. Edmonds maintains that "there has never been a time in the life 
of the American public school when we have not known all we needed to in 
order to teach all those whom we chose to teach" (p. 16). Research re- 
sultLi, htf. observes, may illuminate that fact but they do not change it. 

Weber ' s 1971 s tudy ^ of four ins true tiona lly ef f ec t i ve inner-c i ty 
schools is reviewed; schools with success in reading achievement progress 



"^Weber, 6. Inner-City Children Can be Taught to Read: Four Suc- 
cessful Schools . Washington, D.C.: Council for Basic Education, 1971. 
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of poor children had strong leadership, high expectations for all students 
stroni> emphasis on pupil acquisition of reading skills, and frequent evalu 
ation of pupil progress. The 1974 State of New York's Office of Education 
Performance Review study^ confirmed these findings. 

Edmonds continues his literature review with a discussion of the 
Brookover and Lezotte study in Michigan which he believes is is broader in 
scope than the two earlier studies and explicitly intended to profit from 
methodological and analytical lessons from past research. Tliis study, sum- 
marized elsewhere in this document, reinforces the conclusion that leader- 
ship, expectations, atmosphere, and instructional emphases are essential 
institutional determinants of pupil performance. 

After revieweing his own research results, Edmonds summarizes the 
most tangible and indispensable characteristics of effective schools as 
f ol lows : 

--Strong administrative leadership 

--Climate of expectation in which no child is permitted ot f nl ] be- 
low minimum but efficacious levels of achievement 

--Orderly, quiet atmosphere which is neither rigid nor oppressivt? 

— Philosophy that pupil acquisition of basic school skills takes 
precedence over all other school activities 

— Frequent monitoring of pupil progress 

Edmonds decries the tendency among social scientists and opinion- 
makers to espouse the belief that family background is the chief caure of 
the quality of pupil performance since this belief has the effect of ab^ 
solving educators of their professional responsibility. He believes that 



State, of New York, Office of Education Performance Review. '^School 
Factors Influencing Reading Achievement: A Case Study of Two Inner City 
Schools." 1974. 
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the "contriba t ion of the edacationai research establishment represented by 
NIE and AEI^\ to our national discourse on educational equity illustrates 
the point that "the poor are far more likely to be served by politics 
than by any equity interests to be found in the educational research 
establishment" (p. 23) . 

In a response to Edmonds published in the s ame journal^ Scott and 
Walberg^ argue that Edmonds is wrong in singling out the schools alone for 
irTiprovement . They note the major problems in schools, but reaffirm the 
important role of home and family environment on school learning. A de- 
tailed review of Edmonds' own research methodology and findings is pre- 
sented. The authors conclude that "educators alone are insufficient to 
increase learning productivity dramatically, and they need the cooperation 
of parents and students themselves" (p. 27). 

Edmonds, R. R., and Frederiksen, J. R. Search for Effective Schools: The 
Identifi c ation and Analjysis of City Schools Tliat are Ins t rue t iona 1 ly Ef - 
fective for Poor Children . 1979. 66 pp. ED 170 396. 

The Search for Effective Schools project ^ which began in 1974, posit 
as its underlying thesis that "all children^ eixcep^^ng only those of cer- 
tifiable handicap, are eminently educable, and the behaviour of the 
schools is critical in determining the quality of that education" (p. 4). 

Tlirough an analysis of pupil performance in 20 elementary schools in 
2 

Detroit,"" a project team est abli shed that pupil family background neither 



Scott, R. , and Waiberg^ H. "Schools . Ai one are insufficient: A 
Response to Edmonds." EdQcational Leadership , 1979, 3_7, 24-27. 

- .^Lezot te , L . , Edmonds, R., and Ratner, G « . Remed^^ f or S ch oo I 
Failure to Equitably Deliver Basic Skills . Report submitted to Carnegie 
Corporation by the Center for Urban Studies, Harvard Graduate School of 
Education, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1974. 
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causes nor precludes elementary school instructional effectiveness. 

This conclusion varies substantially from those of tlie prastigious 
Equality of Educational Opportunity (EEO) or Coleman report^ which con- 
cluded that when pupil social class and home background are taken into 
account^ little variation in s chool achi evsmen t can be accounted for by 
differences in school pr ograms and facilities. The authors of this paper 
conducted a reap'^"'/jis of the, EEO, with the design of the reanalysis 
based on the foil owing premises: 

— Schools are not uniformly effective for all pupils who attend 
them . 

— Pupil social class and family background have two aspects: 

characteristics of the individual - s tudent and characteristics of 
the^set of pupils attending a given school. These two aspects 
mast be separated in a statistical analysis of school effective- 
nes s . 

— Conclusions about the existence of effective schools should be 
non-normative . 

— Conclusions about school effectiveness are tempered by the per- 
formance measure employed. 

Methodological procedure employed was to stratify the pupil popula- 
tion (sixth grade pupils in Northern elementary schools tested in the EEO) 
into a set of criterion subgroups based on race and home background. For 
each school, mean verbal achievement score was calculated for each of 
eight subgroups of pupils representing two races and four home-index 
levels. Schools were then ranked on the basis of the mean performance of 
the pupils in each subgroup; schools for which the mean achievement of 
pupils in a given subgroup was above the 75th percentile were considered 
effective for that subgroup, whereas schools for which the mean performance 
was below the 25th percentile were considered ineffective. Analyses of 
the relation of school effectiveness to schools and teacher characteris- 
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tics were then conducted separately for each of the eight subclasses of 

pupils previously identified. 

The authors discovered through this reanalysis that, indeed, schools 
were found to be consistently effective or ineffective in teaching sub- 
groups of children. Furthermore, the schools that were ins true ti onally 
effective for poor and Black children were indistinguishable from the less 
effective schools on measures of pupil social background. The authors 
report the following results: 

1. Tiiere is evidence that schools are consistently effective or 
ineffective beyond a level that would be expected on a chance 
basis, and that a school may not be effective for both poor 
and middle-class children. 

2. When an arbitrary competency criterion (completing half of test 
items on EEOS verbal achievement tests) is used in judging per- 
formance, effective schools can be shown to all but eliminate 
the relationship between family background and pupil per- 
fbrmrince, at least in the acquisition of the tested school 
skills to the critical level of competency. 

3. When one looks separately at the social class characteristics of 
schools judged to be effective or ineffective "in teaching poor 
Black papiis, it becomes clear that these two groups of schools 
are indistinguishable oh the basis of social class. 

4. In terms of char?>cteristics of effective schools, variables that 
appear to be consistently related to school effectiveness lu 
teaching poor children are 

— Teach_ers_ assigned to school (as opposed to teacher selectio.i 
of school) 
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— Teachers hold that a Gommon standard of instruction can be ap- 
plied to all students 

--Students not separated i o ability groups 

--Few_ teachers of remedial reading, special mathematics anc3 
English courses and fewer guidance counselors 

— Special education programs for pupils with certifiable disa- 
bilities 

— Pupils" more likely to have attended kindergarten and nursery 
s chool 

In (explaining the contrast between these conclusions and those based 
on previous analysis of EEO data, the authors contend that earlier analyses 
were based on a set of statistical assumptions implicit in the breakdown of 
overall variance in pupil achievement into two orthogonal components: 
variance within schools and variance between schools. These assumptions are 

1- Regression surfaces are homogeneous for subgroups of the pupil 
population. 

2. Schools that are effective for pupils of one social class are 
effecrive for all classes of pupils. 

Fowler, W.J. , Jr. Effects of School Characteristics upon Achievement Test 
Scores in New York State . Paper presented at the American Educational Re- 
search Association, Boston, 1980. 

This study was Undertaken to confirm Goodman and Riesling's earlier 

findings^ in New York State that student achievement was positively related 

to expenditures per pupil, particularly in districts with more than 2000 

students. Data from ail 705 New York State school districts was analyzed 

by Fowler. 



Goodman, S. M. The Assessment of School Quality . Albany: The 
State Education Department of New York, 1959 . 
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Relationships between nine dependent and 15 independent variables 
were examined. Depiendent variables were state PEP tests of reading and 
raathematics for all districts for grades 3, 6 arid 9, the percerit of stu- 
dents scoring two years below certain achi eveinent levels for those grade 
levels; and the average Regent's score for each district. The independent 
variables of school district characteristics were 

— Expend i tore - per ptipil 

— Enrol Iment 

— Total professional staff 

— Total classroom teachers 

--Other professional staff 

—Tax rate for education 

— Number of teachers with BA 

— Number of teachers with BA + 30 

— Number of teachers with 

— Number of teachers with MA -H 30 

— Number of teacbo/s with doctorate 

— Mean-years of teaching experience in district 

--Mean-age of teachers in district 

— Mean-instructional salaries 

— Total state aid pei total aidable pupil unit 

The procedure used was that the average SES score and previous 
grade test score weie regressed upon the dependent i.esr score of interest. 
It was hoped that this procedure woulci permit the assessment of the effects 
of school characteristics upon median district test scores without the con- 
founding effe:ts of SES and differential native ability cited by previous 
lesearchers in school effectiveness. 
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dveraii conclusions generated from s tudy results are 

1. liie overall findings confinn again thie puzzling, inconsistent 
pattern between achievement test scores and school characteris- 
tics, and even demons trate negative correlations between sup- 
posed quality variables (such as expenditures per pupil) and 
achievement test scores. 

2. The results also suggest an interesting hypothesis: that addi- 
tional expenditures per child and other quality-related measures 
raise the test scores of the poor est performing students . 

Addressing the criticism that production function studies in educa- 
tion have failed to find uniform effects. Fowler observes that this is 
hardly surprising "given the distal surrogate measures that typically 
have been utilized, without the ability to adequately separate within 
school and between school variance" (p, 22). He suggests "a redirection 
of research on educational effects by both selecting samples to maximize 
the range of school environment variation and to utilize more sensitive 
measures" (p. 22) as a first step. 

Gage^ N. L.__ The Sci en t if jc . Bas i s of the Art of Teaching . New York: 
Teachers College Press ^ 1978. 

The author establishes that variations within classroom teaching 
are worth studying and that teaching, especially in its socially interac- 
tive forms, must entail some artistry. By "scientific basis" he refers 
to knowledge of regular, nonchance relationships in the realm of events 
with which the practice is concerned. For the purposes of this book, the 
scientific base for the art of teaching consists of two-variable relation- 
ships a'nd lower-order interactions. The higher-order interactions between 
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four and more variables must be handled by the teacher as artist. 

in a discussion of related literature, Gage notes that most review- 
ers have concluded their reports by saying that past work has been essen- 
tially fruitless. However, in a great deal of the extant research the 
error of considering a relationship to be nonexistent when, in fact, it 
does exist, arises througli the following series of circumstances: 

— The teaching-learning process is so complex. that any single 

significant variable in teacher behavior should have only a low 
correlation with student outcomes. 

--The studies of teaching are typically based on relatively small 
numbers of teachers. 

— In a sample of 15 teachers, a correlation coefficient of .01 level 
significance must ecjual .64. 

— Thus, mos t of the sample studies should not be expected to yield 
statistically significant results- 

Gage proposes to take into account the sample size and magnitude 

of the relationships or difference through testing the significance of 

combined results: The technique entails converting the exact probability 

value of the result of any single study into a value of the statistic 

called chi square. Then, the significance of the sum of the chi square 

values are determined. He found significant relationships between teacher 

indirectness (defined as soliciting the opinion and ideas of pupils, 

applying and enlarging on those opinions and ideas, praising or encouraging 

the participation of pupils, and accepting their feelings) and student 

achievement, between teacher praise and student attitudes, between teacher 

acceptance of pupil ideas and pupil achievement, and between teacher 

criticism and disapproval and pupil achievement. 

Through a process of sifting the detailed information for several 

hundred teacher behavior and classroom activity variables. Gage and 
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colleagues developed a set of inferences regarding how third-grade? teachers 

should work to maximize student achievement: 

— Teachers should have a system of rules allowing pupils to attend 
to personal and procedural needs without having to check with the 
teacher . 

— Teachers should move around the room a lot, monitoring pupils* 
seatwork and communicating to their pupils an awareness of be- 
havior whi le at tending to academic needs . 



— For independent _ pupi 1 work, teachers should insure that assign- 
ments are in teres t ing . and worthwhile yet easy enough to be com- 
pleted by each pupil alone. 



— Teachers should keep to a minimum. activities such as giving direc- 
t ion s and organizing class for instruction. 

— Teachers should call on a pupil by name before asking a question 
as a means of insuring that all pupils are given an equal number 
of opportunities to answer questions. 

--With less academically oriented pupils, teachers should always 
aim at getting the child to give some kind of response to a 
ques t i on . 

— During reading-group ins true t ion , teacher s should give a maximal 
amount of brief feedback and provide fast-paced activities of the 
"drill" type. 

in discussing the field of teacher education. Gage notes that the 
tools necessary to apply current knowledge of the scientific basis for 
the art of teaching are relatively well in hand. These tools are being 
further developed and tested in field programs such as that of the NBA. 
The main need here is closer coordination between the efforts of the 
teacher education res e archers and the teaclier effect iveness researchers. 
Movement in this direction is evidenced through efforts to use findings 
of correlational studies in experiements whose effects on both teacher 
behavior and student achi evemen t and a 1 1 i tude are determined . 

The final chapter discusses the problem of improving knowledge of 
relationships between what teachers do and what students learn. This 
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problem consists of two overlapping components — the substantive problems 
of how to identify more powerful variables and the methodological problems. 
After a thorough analysis of each of these component problems, Gage con- 
cludes that the prospect for research on teaching is that more effective 
kinds of teacher behavior will gradually emerge from current experiments 
that have just begun. Some effects of these experiments will be of 
general value for all teaching, while others will reveal that certain ways 
of teaching are superior only for certain combinations of grade level, 
subject matter, and student characteristics. None of the generalizations 
that survive the test of experimentation are likely to permit highly exact 
prediction or unerring control of educational results. 

^^^y'_.^v» Ramsey, B., and Klaus, R. The Early Tr a i^irtg^ Pr oj ec t in Longi - 
tadinal Per spec tivc . Paper presented at the meeting of the Society for 
Research in Child Development, San Francisco, 1979. 

in this paper, Gray and colleagues report on some finding.^ from the 

Early Training Project. Children in this study were born in 1958 and 

began participation in the project in June 1962. The sample consists of 

Black children from low-income families in two small cities in the Upper 

Sou th . 

The initial intervention was composed of two delivery sys terns : a 
10-week summer school experience focused mainly on language aptitude and 
perceptual and cognitive development and on related attitudinal variables 
such as achievement; identification with achieving role models was 
stressed. A weekly home visit focusing on the mother was conducted during 
the first school year, emphasizing the same objectives. 

At the end of the f irs t grade , the proj ec t chi Idren were signifi- 
cantly superior on three of four subtests on the Metropolitan Achievement 
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Test; a year later, this was true of oniy two of five tests. Two years 
later, there were no significant differences betv^een experimental and con- 
trol groups, although all seven differences were in the predicted direction; 

In conducting a followup beginning in 1974, the authors' interest was 
mainly in doing a descriptive study of *'an intrinsically interesting sample 
during a period in which there was rapid social change" (p. 4). This fol- 
lowup was done as a member of the Consortium on Longitudinal Studies. Over- 
all attrition, 1962-1978, was approximately 25 percent; the attrition was 
not in the generally predicted direction of the less capable children being 
lost. Findings on this followup study include 

— The experimental treatment has had little residual effect on apti- 
tude and achievement test performance or on the two tests in the 
affective domain; 
— There was no longer a residual treatment effect as indicated on 

cognitive test scores; 
— Tliough differences between experimental and' control group in 

terms of number of high school graduates and dropout rates are in 
the predicted direction, they are not significant. 
— A much larger percentage of control than experimental children 

were placed in classes for the educable mentally retarded; 
— Though percentage of adolescent pregnancies was similar in these 
two groups, there were substantially more girls returning to 
school and graduating after the pregnancy in the experimental 
group. 

In examining these findings, the authors suggest two possible causal 
factors to explain what appears to be a pattern of effect of early training 
on school career data. One factor is a pervasive motivational variable 
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encouraging participants to exptend more effort in school, even if test 
scores are not high, and to find school more congenial to their interests. 
The other cbUld be called improved social accep tabi li ty ^ at least as per- 
ceived by teachers • 

in concluding, the authors discuss what the future holds for these 
young people. Though a few of the more capable may "come a little closer to 
what we hope for them, and what they hope for themselves'* (p. 16), for many 
of them life courses seem already relatively well set and future options 
narrowed . 

Hanson, R. A., and Schutz, R. E. "A New Look at Schooling Effects from Pro- 
grammatic Research and Development.'* In Dale Mann, ed.. Making Change Hap- 
pen? New York: Teachers College Press, 1978. 

The authors propose a new approach to the inquiry into school effects 
that they feel departs ^'dramatical ly " from prior research efforts. It 
originates in the programmatic educational research and development con- 
ducted by the Southwest Regional Laboratory for Educational Research and 
Development (SWRL) . flie methodology has these features: 

1. The use of data from natural school environments drawn from a 
defined instructional program for a large ^umber of pupils, 
classes, schools, and districts, carried out over ;i number of 
years of schooling 

2. A primary set of data- gathering components specifically designed 
for the instructional progrc^^.i and linked to the operation of the 
program and the projected research 

3. A secondary set of data-gathering components that provide in- 
formation on specific var iab les needed for the research 

4. A program information service that provides progress reports to 

ERIC 
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various current and potential audiences, and functions also for 
obtaining source data for program implementation and pupil per- 
formance evaluation 
It is felt that the methodology incorporates mechanisms into the 
natural instructional environment that aid the participants (students^ 
teachers, and adminis tratori' but concurrently provide unique data for under- 
standing instruction and schooling. Because all schools have a common 
instructional vehicle with known environmental characteristics, the method 
permits an examination of the impact: of the vehicle as well as other attri- 
butes on the obtained effects (e.g., teacher grouping practices, class 
size, student body ethnic-racial composition, instructional time allocation, 
school/district irap lemen ta tion effort, and so on). Instrumentation accom- 
panying a specific program inquiry is Used to measure the most useful attri- 
butes. The results for a given attribute are determined by relating its 
variations across users to variations across program-specific outcome 
measures. Although this process wili produce results applicable to a 
specific program and user population, it can be generalized by means of such 
processes as cross-validation, replication, generalization, and extension. 

The methodology is described in this article through a summary of the 
use of the SWRL/Ginn Kindergarten Program nationally beginning in the 1972- 
73 school year. The Kindergarten Program used m the inquiry was designed 
to help children learn c nceptual skills fundamental to academic achieve- 
ment (the Instructional Concepts Program) and to master beginning reading 
skills (the Beginning Reading Program). The authors focus on two aspects of 
the instrumentation: the Beginning Reading Program and the associated 
qaaii ty assurance component s . 
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--The Beginning Reading Program provides instructional resources to 
teach three major skills to kindergarten pupils: to read the. one 
hundred words t augh t d i rec t ly in the jDrogram; to sound out and read 
new words comp>osed of word elements taught in the program; to com- 
prehend the material read, 

— Instructional materials arid procedures are presented in ten units, 
each typically requiring between brie to three weeks to complete. 
After the cotnplietion of instructiori on each uriit, a twenty-item 
criterion exercise is provided to assess the pupil's learning of 
letter names, word elements^ words, and word attack. 

Quality assurance components used to provide the data are 

1. Entry Survey ; A twenty-two item, individually administered, pro- 
gram-specific reading readiness measure given during the first 
month of school. 

2. Unit Report : Used to record the dates when a teacher began to 
use a unit, when it was completed, and the scores of pupils on 
the unit test (criterion exercise) . 

3. BRP As ses sment : A set of forty-three items administered to 
pupils by their teacher at the completion of instruction with 
the program or at the end of the school year, whichever occurred 
first. It provides scores on the four major program outcomes. 

^. School Informatio n— Shee t *. Basic information ori biosocial charac- 
teristics of pupils at each participating school (e.g.. Title 1 
eligibility, percent of ethnic minorities enrolled, etc.). 
The 1972-73 and 1973-74 program years were studied. In 1972-73, 
2,G49 schools and 115,554 students participated; in 1973-74, there were 
1,949 schools and 111,485 students. Most schools and students participated 
in both years. The participating schools and students were fully repre- 
sentative; however, they over repres ented situations that typically display 
low educational performance patterns. 
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The results of the Beginning Reading Program made during and after 
instruction were mixed. Although aii users in all biosocial characteristic 
categories were proficient on the unit tests for units they completed, 
there was a substantial variability in units completed both across and withir 
the various biosocial characteristic categories. The classes in the "disad- 
vantaged" settings completed fewer units than those in the "advantaged" set- 
tings . 

It is felt that the differences observed across classes on the 
s;entence reading outcome of the assessment can be explained by the differen- 
tial instructional completion rate by the classes in various biosocial 
categories and not just as a function of the differential ability traits of 
the pupils. If the program were used differently with all the pupils, then 
the outcome variability would be created by the mariipulable feature of the 
instruction; and not be a fixed characteristic beyond the control of the 
schoo Is . 

In reanalyzing the data from this perspective, Hanson and Schutz 
conclude that there uas a possible and regular relationship between number 
of units completed and end-of-year proficiency for the total sample of 
classes, and that it held for groups below and above the national reading 
median and for the two ethnic minority groups in the sample. They also 
found that there was a positive relationship between amount of instruction 
(number of days) and the proficiency attained by the pupils (number of 
units completed) for the entire sample, in all reading ability and ethnic 
groups. They also found that the more advantaged the students were prior to 
receiving instruction, as measured by the entry survey, the more instruc- 
tion they received (program units). It is felt that the data consistently 
show that the differences in program performance among various categories 
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of pupils result from differences in the number of days spent on instruction 
rather than any differences in effectiveness of instruction on pupils with 
different biosocial characteristics. Thus ^ the concept of educational dis- 
advatlt lagemiBnt is a creation of conditions under the control of the schools 
rather than a condition resulting from unchangeable genetic and environ- 
mental factors that impede schooling. 

It is felt, finally, that the kind of research and development carried 
out in ecologically natural conditions can be used by school personnel to 
better understand the effects of schooling in ways that can intervene to 
manipulate them in their own and their popiln' best interests. 

Hanushek, E. "The Production of Education, Teacher Quali ty and Efficiency.*' 
In. Do Teachers Make a Diff^erence ? A report . on . recent research on pupil 
achievement. Washington; U.S. Office of Education, 197G. 35 pp- 
ED 037 396. 

In this paper, Hanushek examines the educational process with the aim 
of identifying the role of teachers in education. Two attempts at esti- 
mating models of education are presented: one relying on the data from the 
Equality of Educational Opportunity study, the second using a sample 
collected from a California school system in 1969, The only output measure 
used in both studies is achievement test scores. 

The sample used for one analysis included all urban elementar^^ 
schools from the Northeast and Great Lakes regions of the EEO survey that 
had at least five I.Thite or Black sixth graders. Models of education for 
l^ites and Blacks were estimated using regression techniques. Several 
measures of teacher quality proved significant for both Black and l\fjiite sub- 
samples in the models. One of these is teacher experience, a variable that 
can be explicitly purchased by schools. 

-* » ' ' 
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The best measure of teacher quality contained in the data is teach- 
er verbal test score, which probably acts as a partial proxy for general 
intelligence. However, many teaching dimensions, such as rapport with the 
class, empathy, warmth^ knowledge of subject matter, which are probably 
valuable in teaching, are not included in this measure. The final teacher 
quality measure is the percentage of sixth graders who had a nonwhite 
teacher during the last year. This is interpreted as a measure of part of 
the teacher quality distribution, i.e., the lower end of the distribution, 
reflecting the inferior education received by Black teachers. 

School factors that proved insignificant in modeling the educational 
process are teacher degree level, sex, age, teaching certificates, attitudes 
toward teaching and students, measures of teacher background, and class 
s i ze . 

For third-grade students in a large California school system, SAT 
scores and family background information were collected. Information was 
also collected on teacher background, attitudes, and specific aspects of 
schooling. Students were eliminated if both first- and third-grade achieve- 
ment test scores were unavailable or if sample data was not available on 
both second- and third-grade teachers. The final sample consisted of 1061 
students who were divided into I^ite, manual occupation; Wliite, rionmahual 
occupation; and Mexican American, manual occupation subsamples for analytic 
purposes . 

In this analysis, teacher characteristics affecting achievement are 
verbal facility test scores and length of time since most recent educational 
experience. These teacher characteristics were more important for the 
lArtiite, manual occupation subsample than for the White nonmanual . None of 
the measurable factors used in this analysis concerning teachers had an 
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impact on the reacling achievement of Mexican American children. 

Hanu.shoK 1)1*1 i^ves tiiat, though each of these analyses is associated 
witii ci .set of problems that tend to dilute findings, the sum of the two 
provides ^ more reliable picture of educaLibn from which conclusions can be 
drawn. The strongest such conclusion is that school systems now operate 
".■lite inei f icientiy ; they are buying some of the wrong teacher attributes, 
e.L^., advanced education, which lead to little or no achievement gains. 

[J c r 1 i n , J . p . Prevanj-nj^ M odels for Describing and Analyzing che^ Phenomenon 
of Bla ck Bcho_ol _^i^i^tire. Pi-per presented at the meeting of the American 
Educational Research Association, San Francisco, 1979. 

In response to several studies that document that Black pupils per- 
form less well in school than White counterparts, Heflin examined eight 
social-psychological models that have been utilized to describe and analyze 
the priehoinenon of Black school "failure." These models^ based on social- 
psvchdlbgical theories, have been advanced in recent years to guide educa-^ 
tlonal polic;: and programming. 

The assumptions and program, implications of these models, 'j .vided 
into two main categories^ are 

eiiild Pi:^ficit_ Cat egory 

Caitural Deficit Model: Black children have had fewer meaningful 
cx[)eriences than Whites and are at a disadvantage in readiness for public 
school. School programs should stress remedial prescriptions in order to 
ailov them to catch up with other children. 

Cenotie Difference Model: Blacks do not perform as well because 
they have inferior genetic endowments for certain cognitive tasks. As a 
result, educators should not continue to design compensatory and other 
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enrichmetit educ^tii^rial programs. 

PUSH/EX^gL rlodal; Blacks pe^rfbrm less well than Whites because of 
Bptrituat def inienciCiS and less than optimum motivation, c^re, discipline, 
and chastisenient ; The ehild should be enclosed in a tti^ngle inclading 
home, church, and school, and more effective motivation and discipline 
strategies *5hould be implemented. 

Ln^j^Lt^lij^nal, (^Socj^gl ,SJ:rDcta_rej Def t ci t Cate^^ory 

Cultural Difference Model: Black children do not have a deficit but 
they differ from White children and do not embrace the dominant valo^*5 of 
the school. I^ducational programs should develop structures, procedures, and 
curriculum based on a policy of cultural pluralism. 

5choo l^as-^a^Pai lure Model: The school is unable or unwilling to draw 
upon the Black child's own cultural milieu and value basses. Educator^ need 
to Understand the major sub-cultures served by the schoc-l and to be 
re--trained for gr^^ater av/areness and knowledge of the child ^s cultul-al 
mi lieu - 

Social Structural Model: Parents and students, as social actors, 
behave according to societal demands and expectations and the way in which 
they have been soctalt^ed• Educators, therefore, most adapt a revisionist 
psychology and becotne advocates of social and educational change- 

Unequal Educational Opportunity Model: Since Black children have 
had fewer opportunities for equal opportunity, they perforrn less well on 
academic work. Theripforei Black children must be given access to the ^arne 
schools as White" students and the educational outcomes for the two giToups 
should be comparable. 

Cultural Dominance Model: Blacks perform less well because educators 
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find it ciifficult: to de^l with the oppressiori in society in educational 
area. TQ^ich^rs and stadt-nts must engage In 3 search for chQ trucii and rc^ 
fr3iri frorn niariipiJlacion of" the troth in order to perpetnace coitur^l 
dotniriac icjjri (race aggression) or advantage. 

Following this review, Heflin suggests that Black School failure and 
oceupacional records in adult life are dictacod more by ^'cultural oppr^s-^ 
s^ion*' 3nd barriers of the American caste system. In order to beconie more 
fe^pon^ive to Black students, educational institutions w^t alsjo launch an 
attack against oppressive structures in the larger society, 

K^3n^ .B.>_et al . a t-W^or-Rs- in- R&ad-irTi^-? (Summary of JoifT^t School Dis^ 
trict/f ederal Reserve Bank Study). Unpublished manuscript, the School Dis- 
trict of Phi latdelphia , Office of Reseiarch and Evaluation* 1^79. 6-^ pp. 
ED 176 216. 

This ^tudy explores the issue of fourth-grade leading aclUevement 
growth as measured by changes in standardized test scores. Findings are 
interpreted in a broad, directional manner to indicate the positive or nega-- 
tivc err^ct of only the robust findings^ not to suggest that we Know pre- 
ci.^ely how mucli reading scores can be altered by adjusting a give^h input 
by a specified amount « 

The Sehool District of Philadelphia's Office of Research and Evalu- 
ation and the Federal Reserve Bank of Phi ladelplua ' s Kese.-irch Deportment 
colla'- prated in this follow-up study of a 1975 federal Reserve Bank study 
(discussed elsewhere in this review) of achievement growth in the Phila- 
delphia Schools utilizing econometric techniques. The sanie Tt^ethodology was 
employed, but integrated witliin it were the concerns and learning priorities 
of tiie school district, A major strength of the study i? the availability 
of extensive pupi 1-speeif Ic data on the reading approach; on the wav in 
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which reading instruction was delivered; and on teaclit-'r, school^ and socio- 
C'Cononiic chi3racceris tics. 

All grade four students in 25 sc}jooJy wcro study subject^. Kesearcli 
indicates that chis grade Is an important poinc ac whicli to identify trouble 
since a sharp decline in test scores is frequently observed at chif^; level. 
The .Schools are representative of students with high, middle, and low 
degrees of success in reading achievement in Cetmj^ of absolute reading 
leVCil and reading growth. Study ins trumencs indudod, in addition to a 
form to efficiently record pupil-specific data frc?m pupil records, were 
a principal interview, a reading teacher interview, a classroom t^^cicher 
interview, and a class room reading aidu intorviQW. 

Tiie dependent variable was defined a.s chQ growth score frorti third to 
fourch grade in Achievement Development: Scale Sc^?r^ Units for Reading Coni- 
pr^ihension on che CAT. The many principal, reading teach^^^r, classroom 
teacher, school, and student variables collapsed rather neatly into the 
following five sectors: 

s ted en c/ socioeconomic meatus 

school characteristics 

teacher characteristics 

instructional support 

reaclirig program 

The reading approaches included (r^resencing all 12 commercial programs used 
in tnu study's 94 fourth-grade c lassrtujiiis) Were Specific Skilxs Approach, 
Tr^idicional Basal ApT;roac}i, tingalstic Basal Appro.^ch, and Linguistic Pro- 
.jmmed Approaciii 

The study yielded considerable information about reading. The 
policy implications listed below are considered the most important by the 
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Spending more da\'o in School is associated with learning, and 
attendance records are importrint measures of program success and 
iinp 1 omen t a t i on . 

Neither frequency of residential moves nor bussing undertake:i to 
relieve overcrowding is associated with poorer learning, 
involvement of elementary school principal^ in reading, through 
previous professional training in reading ^nd current observation, 
is associated with greater learning. 

Tlie K-7 school format seerns most effective for fourth-grade read- 
ing development. Also, 5chool55 wi tli more supportive staff per 
pupil are similarly effective. 

Though low and middle achieving students do better in schools 
v^7ith more high achievers, the contribution that changes in line 
with this finding might make to fourth-grade reading is clearly 
Very smal 1 . 

Median income of school feeder area, proportion of students from 
families on AFDC, and proportion of students below the 16th per- 
centile are not accurate fl^gs for predicting fourth-grade 
1 earning. 

More fourth-grade reading growth is associated with more direct 
contact of student and teocher, and with fewer personal or pro- 
fessional absences taken from teaching time- Very new teachers, 
it appears, operate to the disridvantage of the fourth-grade 
reader . 

Teacher char ac ter i s t i es of e-\perx cmce, extra credits of educa- 
tion, ana degrees are not Associated with learning. 
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9: The more time spent on independent reading, the more learning; 
the Linguistic Baikal Approach is associatied with more learning 
growth than the alternatives currently used in Philadelphia!; 
cr:Lhusiasm of tho teacher for tiie reading program is beneficial; 
and when the teacher Has rnore direct contact in teaching reading 
(uses few aidCvS and deals with more students simoltaneoasiy) , 
studi^ncs learn niore* 

Kiitgaard, R. E,; Hall, C. K.__ LSJ^l^L^l jjggi^^-g^.} _f or Unusually Effective 

Sc-hool^. 4^afi^^ t-No^ -R-1.24Q_--C^/^gg ■ Santa Monica, California: Rand Corpora- 
tion, 1973. 86 pp. ED 085 409. 

In a reanalysis of six la:-ge data sets, Klitgaard and Hall ar.tempted 

to determine whether some schools consistently produce outstanding students 

even after allowance is made for the different initial endowments of their 

students and for chance variation. The six data sets were 

1. Michigan schools, 1969-1970 and 1979-1971, grades four and seven. 

2. New York City elenientary schools, 1967-1971, grades two through 
six . 

3. Project Talent data, 1960, grades nine and twelve. 

4. New York State school districts, 1969-1970 and 1970-1971, grades 
three and six. 

5. New York State schools, 1966, grade one; 1968, grade three; and 
1971, grade sis. 

6. Project Yardstick data, many years and grades. 

The study utilized regression analysis of achievement data, but since 
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the re.scarchors wero conc^^rncjd with outliers^ rati^er than contra! tendon- 
cies, thoy cjid not f'ocu^ on the regre.qsion lino and its coefficients, but 
oil the ref^iUuals ftow that line. Since they felt that there is ho accented 
model of the .school variables that affect scholastic or educational per- 
formance, and since previous studies have shown that most intetschool vari-- 
ation i^i explained by variation in nonschool factors, they controlled only 
for nonschool factors like soc i oecbnomic status, minority enrollment, 
regional variables, nnd previous test scores. Then they avssumed that all 
residual variation feprevsent ed the school effects (and ranclom fluctuation). 
The researciicrK exper imcntt^u freely with s^imple and complicated controls, 
using different data and different Klnd^j of fits in order not to niiss excep- 
tional schools, if they e?:i steel. 

Three tools of analysis were used to examine the residuals. First, 
the researchers examined mstograms of residuals to discover the presence of 
extremely ovcrach ievi s^chools and different educational "technologies^" 
nmon^ groups of sch<^ols. Second, unin^ scores from diff,erent grades, and 
years, they cornparecl the number of schools that consistently overaclueved 
with the nuniber ey-ipocCeU assuming; all residual variat/on was randoni. Third* 
when pofjsihle, they contrasted pol icy-relatt-d and background cliarac ter i s-^ 
tics of the overachieving schools with tiiose of the average school. 
Differences; in pol i cy-r^:' 1 a ted factors would indicate that outlier? were 
indeed not random; but differences in background variables could Indicate 
statistical problems like iu c erosked a?^ t ie i ty , ctirvi 1 i near i ty , or an 
omi t ted con tro 1 , 



cjuaiitatively to indicate 
compared with the data 



■•^Ih this report the _ tcrni _qu_t l^ic^rs i s u.sod 
observations of the . except iona 1 in a set data as 
central tendency and overall distribution. 
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The iTcjsults can he summarized as followvs: 

1. Th<5 di5 cr ibutiohs of school achievement scores were alwriys^ ^x- 
tiromely tight, once nohschool background factors were hi?ld 
constant. The histograms of the residuals were uniformly normal- 
lODKtng, with well behaved taiL^ and no discontinuities. Thus, 
ch^re v^'as no immedi are evidence of extreme overach levers or 
"j^aps" in educational technology. 

2, There was evidence of unusually effective schools, however, 
e^^peciaily in the 1969^1971 Michigan data. When such Schools 
were identified, they coinpsoed from 2 to 9 percent of the sample 
and averaged ab oo t 0.4 to 0.6 inters tud ent standard devi ^ti onj; 
above the mean, corresponding to an increase from the fiftieth 
to the sixty-fifth or seventieth percentile. (Because differ^-nt 
response and regressor variables were used, the different results 
are not strictl; ^^mparable.) There was aleJo evidence of 
unusually effective Mew York districts. Other analyse^, notably 
with Project Talent data, revealed no outstanding schools apart 
from those chance alone would: allow. No matter how simp>le the 
controls and even assuming all re.^idual variation reflected school 
effectiveness, no school in any data set was consistently able to 
raise its students* achievement scores more than about 0.8 inter- 
student standard deviacions. 

3. Outstanding Michigan schools tended to be rural and White, even 
after controlling for region and racial composition. Heteroske- 
dasticity was found. After eliminating rural schools from con- 
sidfc^ration and using a minority enrollment dummy, the top Michi- 
gan schools were found to have smaller class sizes ^ more teachers 

X ' ^ 
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with five or more years of expejriencu, and more teachers Garn-- 
ing $11,000 or more annually; These results provided strong 
evidence that such schools were not stntiscic^l cjuirKs. 
Klitgaard and Hall fet?l that the policy impl icatic^hs of this report 
depend on the appropriate scale of magnitude; for example, is h^lf an inter- 
stude^nt standard deviation "a lot?" They discovered schc^ols that were 
statistically "unusual,'' but whether they were unusually effective, they 
i^u^gest, is a question transcending machcimatics . Nonetheless, consistencly 
better schools were located that probably deserve in-depth study. They 
also draw a methodological lesson: researchers should stop studying 
average effects. For both policy and research purposes, ejcceptions to the 
rule may be more important. 

M3daas,.eT., Airasian, P., and Keliaghan, T. SchooJ-^f^^^^ 
sj?ssjnQilt_ of_ tlje Evidence, New York: Mcd^r aw-Hii 1 , 1980. 

Mucji of- this book focuses on the limitations of research to date on 
school effectiveness. The authors decry the tendency to asvsume that thc^ 
pess imis tic conc lus ion of the Coleman report (that schools bring littlo 
influence to bear upon a child's achievement that is independent of his 
background and general social context) provides fair representation of 
what actually takes place in American schools. 

Negative inferences about the influence of schools, such as those 
derived fror?, the Coleman report, are a function of the unit (tlie school) 
selected for study, the methodology (s tepvise re!t;;ression) employed > the 
input variable selected (static, status \ :riables) and, most importantly, 
tile procedures employed to measure "achi evemenc'' (standardiaed norm- 
referenced, verbal abili ty, and reading and ari thmetic tests) . 
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The authors believe thot considcirable available evidence casts 
sariousi doQbt on this pessimistic conclusion regarding school effectiveness, 
ejvidence indicating that differences bejtvoen schools in achievement can be 
e^splained by factors related to school anci classroom characteristics. For 
e>:ampic, MayesRe and colLeagoes^ adopted a method that allowed the rela- 
tionship between school factors and student achievement to be shown without 
first allocating all shared variance to students' home background, a method 
that attempts to determine unique contributions of variables to variance as 
i-^ell as the common contributions of sets of variable.s. Mayeske's reanalyses 
also constructed criterion measures of scliool outcome -- an achievement 
composite based on a factor analysis of five measures including verbal 
ability ' — distinct from that ^'inployed in the Coleman report ~- the single 
rrieasure of verbal ability. One effect of these modifications was to 
demonstrate greater between-scHool variance than the 10 percent found by 
C/oieman. For example, 37 percent of total variance in the compbsitt.- 
measure was associated with the schools attended for ninth-^grade students 
and 34 percent for twelfth-grade students. This reanalysis indicated that 
-''(.. r^ifluence of home and school factors acting in consort has an impor- 
-r -"ffect on achievement. 

':ia^.'' et al, review other iarge--scale studies including tiie Inter- 
n':. ■ ic". • As.-^^' ^'arion for the Eval'Tition of Educational Achievement projects 
aAd -.^iur. tions ot Head Start and Title I and the Jencks study. Tiiey then 
discuss th-' complexities i nvolved in the strategies and analytic procedures 

^Mayeske, C. W- et al . A^Stja^yr 9fz j)ur- N%t j-oris -Schaonl^ . DHElv\ Publi- 
cation a^o. (OE) 72-142. Washington, D.C,: U.S, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, 1972. 
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involved in investigating school effectiveness; in analyzing and measuring 
school inputs, processes^ and resource's; and in ^selecting valid school out-- 
comes, specifically standardized tests of ability and achievemont. 

Recent research contradicting the overall assessments of the Coleman 
report is then cited. This work indicated that, when syllabus-^specif ic 
achievement measures that are important in the minds of teachers and pupils 
are used, then substantial differences in achievement level between schools 
and between classes within schools are found, A substantial part of these 
differences can be explained by differences in the academic press of the 
school or classroom rather than by home-background factors; Schools or 
classes tliat have strong press for academic excellence, value discipline, 
provide structure, emphasize homework and study, and expect pupils to do 
well, achieve at higher levels than those that do not subscribe to these 
values. This is particularly true at the secondary level. 

The autliors review the conceptual framework of studies of school 
effectiveness, observing that i^^hat has not been learned from recent large-- 
i^cale studies is perhaps more revealing than what has been learned. For 
example, noticing has been learned about the absolute effects of schooling 
nor about the unique character of the home's contribution to student 
achievement: in addition, it is important to bear in mind that for many 
School characteristics measured in tiiesc studies, slight variations in 
inputs regard^H'^^ scliool expenditure, physical amenities, teacher charac- 
teristics,, etc are being discassed. 

Doubts a; e raised on several points regarding the validity of the 
v. of schoolir. implicit in the Coleman Study. The question of schools' 

•ctives is f undj.u eiital > in this context the authors pose the following 
que-5-'. ons and suggest alternative hypotheses to those implied in many 
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school ef f ec tivenciss studies: 

1. Do 5choaI.s strive to achieve equality of educational output:? 
1\ Do schools teach skills measured by scandardizod tests of 
ability and attainment? 

3. Do schools strive' to work independently of students* home back- 
ground? 

4. Do all students nhare equally the schools resources? 

McDonald, F. J., and.Elias, P. -.MgL^mlJ^j^I^iac h^r Evalua t-ign ^-tu-dy;_ 
Phase 11^ Ex e c.u t i y.c S umjna ry_ R ej? o 1 1 . Princeton: Educational Testing 
Service, 1976. 167 pp. S) 1A2 592. 

In Phase II of the Bei- ^ ^m' Teacher Evaluation Study, a variety of 
measures was developed and . 's designed to Seasarc teaching per- 

formances and pupil learr,in>. hou produced significant correla- 

tions between observed --^k ic\- : r f or mnncr^- r^'t measures of learning. 

The measurement systen. developeu providt-d dai;: u^^ed co evaluate four kinds 
of relations: 

1. How teaching actions relate to pupil learning 

1\ How pupils ' characteris tics relate to their learning 

3. How teqchors* characteristics relate to how they teach 

4. How tlic environment in which the teachers work affects hov they 
t eoch 

Through a variety of regression analyses relations among these variables 
were exp iored . 

Th? eight school districts studied (two urban, three suburban, and 
three rural) w^ece located in California. Forty-one second-grade and 34 
fifth-grade teachers volunteered to participate; 2500 pupils were included 
in the study. Teachers kept complete diaries in addition to being observed 
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and videotaped. Principals completed questionnaires and vere interviewed. 
Pupils were tested on achievement in reading and math and on pupil atti^ 
tudes toward reading and math in the fall and spring; teachers were also 
tested at these times. Tests to measure pupil achievement were developed 
specifically for the purpoi^es of this study based on the curriculum goals 
of the State of California. 

The gener^^J conclusions relevant to research on teaching are 

1. No single teaching skill or performance was found to be equally 
or comparably effective in both grades in both subjects. 

2. There are no single teachings-performance variable-^ correlating 
so significantly with children's learning that titey should be 
consid^^^red critical for effective teaching. Rather, patterns 
of teaching performances accounted for differences in pupil 
learning. 

3. Teacher effects proved significant in a substantial [jroportion 
of the analyses in this study. 

Kot surprisingly, the factor found to most thoroughly relate to a 
pupil's final score was initial score, and these initial scores are posi- 
tively correlated with soei oeconornic status. The second most imp'ottant 
factor predicting cheinge was teacher actions. These actions affected 
pupils whose initiai ^jcores were low compared to classmatc^s, as well as 
those who did above average or better on the test: 

In Grade Two Reading, the teaching pattern that was most positively 
correlated with pupil irnprovemeni was one in which children were in inde- 
pendent seatwork wich Ceacher interacting through initiation of discussion, 
explanation, and questions: In this positive pattern, teacihers used a 
greater variety of instructional materials and kept children on^tasR by 



rediirecting them to the task; 

The ^wo positive predictors for Grade Five Rieading instruction were 
extent to which teacher discussed, explained, questioned; and answered in a 
sustained fashion and measure of direct individual instruction; negative 
predictors were use of a diversity of materials and pupil in^ttentiveness . 

The only positive predictor in Grade Two Mathematics Was variety and 
number of mathematical skills taught, while the negative predictors were 
teaching the c lass-as'-a-whole , using a complex organizational structure, 

and sustained reactions to pupil activities*. 

- - — " " _ _ _ ^ _ 

In Grade Five Mathecuatics , however, modes of instruction that 

appeared effective were not effective with Grade Two- Positive predictors 

in these classrooms were varied organizational arrangements^ amount of 

time spent by teacher teaching a group, amount of time spent by teacher 

teaching the class-as-a-whole, and a form of social control directed to 

keeping the children on-task.- 

The authors extract some ''rules: of thumb" from the results obtained 

in the various analyses, A theme common in these "rules of thumb" is 

that, if an organizational context or teaching performance provides for 

direct instruction, learning is improved. Direct instruction inclode^ 

(1) a component that explains what is to be learned or models it or elicits 

its elements by questioning; (2) a component that provides th^ appropriate 

conditions for attempting what is to be learned, and (3) a component that 

provides feedback on how well the child is learning the task. The critical 

problem is, probably, to what degree teaching practices allow for direct 

instruction rather than whether a teacher teaches in a group or not • When 

a particular teacher performance is found to be nonproductive as in teach- 
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ing the cUs..as-.-whole in Grade TVo H.^hem^Ucs, U shoul. es..ined .o 
find out What is missing fro. the moaci^of direct instruction. 

Medley, D...M. "The Effectiveness of TeachGr<= " ' in R t 

Walberg,_ (Ed?.), Researcl^ Teachin^^ ^ L. Peterson and H. J. 

lions. Berkeley :'-'Tice^{i^~r Findings andJgB4>^- 

Th. auth r contend, that the i.pact of research' regarding teacher 
efr.cti.ene.. on ei.he. the evaluation or the training of teachers has been 
^Hght .nd .tributes this, in part, to a communication gap and, in part, 
to th. inconsistency .nd incomprehensibility of .uch of the research find- 
ings CO d.t.. He then reviews the history of research into teacher effec^ 

^ consistent research findings along .i.h 

implications for improvement of teaching. 

Ti.e earliest research relating to t.acher effectiveness attempted 
''^^'^^'^ -i--s of an effective teacher; the output was a 

-^^-s ...tributed CO such teachers. Subsequently, tea..er rating 

I930's to evaluate to.chers. All of this 
' '^^-^^ °f characteristics perceived as effec- 

Uve; such characteristics were not ^related to .:upil outcomes in the 
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Anotl,.r lino of research was the "methods experiment" in which two 
^"'^^ ""'''-'^ ^^^^ ^^ff--t methods, wuh the mean knowledge 

compared to learn which method was most effective; 
v:c. ce.cher. .ould then iearn the "best" teaching methods. The 
r.'-:t. o' experiments have tended to be either inconclusive or to 

°ther methods experiments. In addl tion, near iy al 1 
""'^'""'^ — rin.ents used the pupil rather than the teacher as the unit of 
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Ifi /ocess^pi-oduc c" research^ '\ research' method foi: pinpointing 
tcacfier ^^f Tec t iven^y 5^ Has been located. The method employed is the ob^eirva 
tion of teacher cl^s^ifoom behaviors on random occasions, identifying be^ 
liaviors ch^c iire scablt; across observations. Teaching style or el3s5;rooni 
climate^ 3re tiien r^l^Ced to pupil learning* Tn. development and dis^^^min^^ 

tion of "Interaction An^lysis"^ and the publication of the first H^ndt>ook 

^. : : : : . . : : : o 

.erf Kesorirch on Teaching" contributed to the proliferation of proce.^s^ 

product studiet;. Rosenshine's review of 50 of these jstudisj^ prejsent^d 

evidence! that at lease some aspects of teaching style or classroom ciimcite 

are related to pupil learning. Trie behavior patterns associ^iced v^itr 

effective and inoffeccive teaching included clarity, variability, ent^hu-'^i-' 

asm, task--or iented or businesslike, eriticism, teacher indirectness, ^tu^ 

dent opportunity to learn criterion materials, and use of structuring corn- 

ments. Many of these patterns are modifiable through appropriate training. 

More recently, a competency- or performance-based teacher education 

model has been developed, with the basic as sunpt i on that the effective 

teacher ha.^ a larger repertoire of comp^^tencies than the inef f ee t ive . 

Competencies are distinguished from the styli lie behavior patterns identic 

fied in process^prc^duct research in that a conipctency I5 used only under 

certain circumstances. For example, tht abilits- to ask hi<;her-order cju^f^- 

Planders , . 1^ » A » Tea^cher , Injla cnce , Pupt 1 Attitudes,, , and Acbl 
ili^^' iLijQ5i^?il2£i' Couperative Research Program Project No. 397. Hinne- 
apdi.^: Univ£;rsity of Hinnesota, I960. 

2 

Gage^ \'> .L» ^Ed.) Handbook of Research on Teachin g > Chicai^o: 
Rand McNally, 1963. 

^Rosenshine.> B. :Tjeacjunj^_ Beh_avl brs and Student : :A<:hi:evemHGht-> 
Slou^h^ England i National Foundation for Educational Research in England 
and Wales, 1971 » 
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Cioncj i$ ^ competency; claficy is riot. Research in ceach^r cOriipQCencies 
takes at;cOUnt not only of how teachers behave, but when and vhy they behave 

fhQ author sums ap this brief research history by noting thot: cur^ 

rent research in teacher effectiveness involves three v^ri^bles: 

-'^Measures of teaching effectiveness based on pupil learning 

---Mi^^asures of teacher behavior derived froin systeinatic obiit^rvat ion 
Ci~{ cla.ssroom interaction 

— Information about the teacher's intention or putpose 
In an examination of 289 empirical studies of teachet effectiveness, 
the author applied certain quality criteria in an effori minimise appar- 
ent contradictioiDc .md incausisttncies . Only those studiu!j:j in which 
teacher ef f '^^ti venes^^ >ap measured in terms of student gains over several 
t.-rth^^ \:<"^K^ Co JLJered valid. Since accurate and objective descriptions 
of rr-Jrhor htrlicivior .-^-^e critical, only those studies employing systematic 
^.hi^ervatio• i^cdiedules, or others that yielded clear descriptions of teacher 
behavior wLre included; raring scales for teachers were not <:^ons idered 
adcjqur.i:e in this regara. Evidence of general i 2abi 1 i ty of findings was the 
final quality criteria applied. In addition, the author deterniined that 
only relationships that demonstrated a minimum overlap in variance oi 
15 percent % corresponding to a Pearson produc t-^moment corr*i3ation coef- 
ficient of +,3B7.; ^.'ould be considered strong enough indication of teacher 
effectiveness* From I'l studies, 613 relationships survived all four of 
these criteria (thus, 95 percent of the studiG5 examined yieidecJ no usable 
results according to these criteria). 

The profile of the effective i», , Li.'-.r tjiat emerges from the relation^ 
Ships verified in several different studies is as follows: 
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Behavior- of- ^^f-^c-tiv^- -Ce ^chef - 



Haintenance of learning; 
environment 



V's^ of pupil tlmo 



papti behavior Jess deviant and disruptive 
fewer teacher r^buKes 
iess criticism^ 

less time spent on classroom man^geinent 
more praise, positive motivation 



>IetiiocJ of instruction 



more class time spent in task-relcjted 

'-'academic" . activities - 

more time. spent working with iarg^ groups 

or whole class - 
small groups _of. pupils work independen::ly 

less of the tiine . 
less independent s^atwork 

more "low-lcvel" questions 
less likely to anipltfy, discuss, j? ' 
pupi 1 answers 
ever pupil^ini tiated questions •• ' oni- 
ments * _ 
i^ss feedback on pupil. ques tions 
more attention to pupils when they are 
worki ng independent ly 

Medley notes the disturbing findings from one study indicate 
that behaviors found to be effective with lovv^ socioeconomic status pupils 
were ineffective with high socioeconomic statu'^ pupils end vice vers^. 

in conclusion, the author states that teacher education, botli at 
preservice and in-.- rvice level, should adopt the fundamental goal oi 
development of the competencies needed to create and maintain the learning 
environment, to engage pupils in learning-related activities, and to imple- 
ment the kind of instruction indicated by research to be effective. He 
observes that teacher educatoro have lacked the conviction that these 
things are what teachers ought to be doing- lue important conclusion for 
research in teacher effectiveness is that future ves^'^r^h ^iiould build on 
past findings and look for other ways to increase teacher effectiveness. 
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Murnane, interpre tinp;, the Eyidencg^ oh 8chool Eff^tiyetiess . (Work- 

ing Paper 830). Yale University, Institution 'for Social and Policv Studies, 
1980. 

In this essay, Murnane provides an interpretation of school effec- 
tiveness research which both explains pi^^zles in the empirical findings and 
provides a coherent perspective from which to ask new research and policy 
questions. 

Quantitative studies of school effectiveness are reviewed and 
analyzed. Humane observes that these studies indicate that there are slg~ 
nificant differences in the amount of learning occurring in different 



schools and in different classrooms within the same school even when prior 

skills and backgrounds of children are considered. Additional findings 

taken from this review are 

--Some teacher- attributes are related -tc student achievement; attri- 
butes identified to date are intellectual skiiis as measured by 
verbal ability tost, quality of college- attended -by Leac/.e)S 
leuchers witii higt. expectations for their s tudents and ic-cUcrs 
with some experience. Teachers with master's degrees a:: mnrc 
effective on average than those with only bachelor's degr /■ . 

—The evidence indicates that elementary school children with i j'- 

initial skill levels, who attend Schools where a' erage achtevem< 

level is relatively high make more progress. Tiiere is similar 
evidience regarding socioecoaotnic status. 

--It appears that chi Idren di sadvantaged . by low achievement or low 
SES benefited f rom a t tend ing schjols with more fortunate students, 
^^'^.^i^^' ^^-^'^ost to the more fortunate students ii cernis of de- 
creasecj^chieveraent was small. 

---Thoagh there exists a large Vbluirie of research on the impact of 
class size on is tudent -achievement: , there is no consensus on this 
issue.- A recent -review by Glass and Smith^ found that average 
student achievement was much higher m very small classes than in 
classes with_2Q or more, but that average achievement in classes 
with 20 students was only marginally higher than in classes with 



iGl ass, G. V. and Smi th , M. t. . ^^^t^^A_na-tgs-i g ojQ Re^s_earch- on the 
Relatio nship o f Clas s-Si ze and Achi evement:^> San Francisco: Far West 
Laboratory for Educational Research and Pevelopment , 1978. 
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30 or 40 scudents. Horn^ne points out the limitations in the cur- 
rent research strategies to capture salient aspects of the edaca- 
tion proceeis. 

--Physical reisources avai lable. in a school in a particular year are 
not systematically related to the achievement: of the students in 
that year. 

--The technical characcetisHcs of instructional strategies and cur- 
ricula are not, by themsel ves.^ critical components. instead, vjhat 
matters is the eKtonc to which teachers are willing and able to 
adapt the curricula or . 1 ns t r uc t i onal strategy to their needs and 
the needs of their students. 

Tiie author believes that thQ ma in scliool resources ^- teachers and 
students — will respond to any ch^inpe?^ in the institutional rules, customs, 
or contract provisions that determine the allocation of resources; the 
nature the responses will d^p^nd oh the priorities and opportunities of 
these key factors. 

Better data and more researcli \:\ li ht Xp to learn more about the 
relationships between school resources and student achievement in ongoing 
educational systems, Nurnane concludes. However, quantitative researcii on 
School effectiveness, as currently coiidueted, will not provide reliable 
information about the effects of changes in resources on student achieve- 
ment, since the methodology does not address the question of how resources 
are allocated in ongoing systems. 

A cen.. lal problem in improving schools is the development oT 
mechanisms for incorporating into tho decision-making process information 
about the priorities of the key factors and, consequently, about their 
likely behavioral responses. 



Rise, R. e. ''Student Social Class and Teaclier Expectations: The Self- 
relf lling Prophecy in Trlietto Ed u a 1 1 on . ' ' _H a r v a r d_ Ed u o n t i on a 1 Review , 1970; 
AO (J) , A11-A51 . 



n tills paper, Rist proposes to explore 'the process wherein y expecta- 
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tions and sociai interactions give ris£? to the social organization of the 
school or clii.ss'' (p. 4i2). One of his priiiary goals is to analyze th.-» 
relationship bet --en the teacher's initial expectation.-^ rogarciing potential 
.>cudent acadet^U': perforniance ^nd the stuclent^s chance for .success v;1 iHin 
the school sy stern. Through a '^mi croetlinogrn^>h' i*' classroom observat ion 
technique, Bist provides an analysis both of the critical factors in the 
teacher's development of such expectations and of the process by whicii 
these expectations affect the classroom experience of teacher and students. 

TIi^ data for thi • longitudinal study were collected by means of 
twice— weekly one and one-half hour observations of a single group of Black 
children in an urban ghetto school who began kindergarten in September 
1967. The£5e formal observations were conducted throughout the 1967 school 
year and again in 1969 when lUa children were in the first half of their 
second-grade year; four informal classroom visits were made cluring the 
children's first-grade year. Additionally, a series of inci^rviews was 
conducted with both the kindergarten and the second-grade teacher^. The 
s-^hooi is located in an ai-ea with a 90 percent Black population; at the 
time of tile study appro>:iinately 55 percent of school students came from 
families receiving^ Aid to Dependent Children funds. Ail school 
admlnis trator.^ , teacher^j, --.taff, and pupils v-.e Black. 

The sources of information on the children available to tlie ki*} ^cr- 
garten teacher prior to the academic year are reviewed; all fou: sourct:; 
concerned sc)ei al irif ormt ion and none related directly to a cliild's aca- 
demic potential. Rist then goes on to analyze the teacher's organisation 
of the classroom on the eighth da^ of school into three tables. He 
observed the following, criteria differentiating the children at tht^^e 
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three tables- physical appeararc^e and body odor, interact ionai behavior, 
ust» of languages and social factors (income, education, family si^ie) known 
to the teacher prior to the academl c y^ar . The teacher obiierved that lUe 
Table 1 children wort-- "fast learner.^" while children at Table^^ 2 and 3 
"had no idea of what wa^ going on in the classroom," 

In the absence of forrnal testing of the children, Rist believes Chat 
the teacher bavsed her criteria of "fast-learner" on her concept of the 
characteristics of a "successful child." This particular teacher stressed' 
the characteri.st ies of a high degree of verbalization in Standard American 
English; ability to become a leader; neat and clean appearance; member of 
a tamiiy that ^' - educated, employed, living together, and interested in 
the child; and the ability to participate well as a member of a group, 
Rist then proceeds to provide examples of the proeesH by which "thir^ turiUa- 
mental division of the class into those expected to learn and those e^:pt'et- 
ed rii - to pcrmc-ated the teacher's orientation" (p, 423). 

In responding to the stimuli of the teacher, the student responses 
wevQ higlUy dependent on whether they sat at Table 1 or the other two 
tables. Rist observed that Table 2 and 3 children did grasp much inate^rial 
through "secondary learning" or mediation of peers and listening to the 
teacher speak to other pupils, but that tii*' patterns of interaction 
established by the teacher inhibited the low-status children from verbaliz- 
ing this knowicdj^e. Also documented are the process by which Table 1 
children learned to direct ridicule and belittlement towards children at 
Tables 2 and 3 and the physical and/or psychological withdrawal of some of 
the Tablj 2 and 3 children. 

In the first and second grades, this process of dividi'ifT the cia^ss 
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into reeading groups was based on the differentials of past perforinance. 
Within the classroom, the various teachers established 3 ciesr sys;tern of 
segregation btrtween the "fast learners^' and die "slow learner5," .-^nd re- 
lated cJifferentiy to these tvo groups. 

In order to observe more closely cho reward-^punishment pattern in 
the second grade, tht^ author developed a mechanisni for evaluating the 
varieties of teacher behavior (verbal and non-verbal) on a supportive- 
neu tral'-^control scale. Though neutral behavior accounted for the largest 
percentage of observed teacher behaviors, this analysis yielded the follo^>?-- 
ing picture: 

-'-Between two ^nd fiv- times as much control-'oriented behavior is 
(directed at the 1j; est, as opposed to the highest, reading 
group . 

— tv^hereas the combination -of -neutral and -supportive behavior -never 
dropped below. 93 percent . (of total behavior) with the "fast 
group j" the lowest . figure for the ^'middle group" wa5 86 percent 
and tor tiie "slow group" 73 percent. 

The "siow learners" (overwhelmingly those of lower socioeconomic 
class) were, in numerous ways, informed of their lower status and socialized 
for a role of lowered self expectations and of respect and deference 
towards chose of higher status. Rist notes that the results of his 
observations indicate that "the school strongly shares in the complicity of 
maintaining the organizational perpetuation of poverty and unequal oppor- 
tunity" (p. ^47) . 

RdsenshihCi B. "Classroom Instruction." In N. L. Gage (Ed.)> Ife.t.Xli.'' 
-c4io^lf)-g;V - -of -Tg ac4i tag -^4 et Hods > Chicago: NationnJ Society for the Study of 
Education, 1976, 335-71. 

in this chapter, Rosenshine describes some of th^ major recent 

studies in the area of classroom instruction and their results > beginning 
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With a sunmary of major publ iccitions since 1970« He then moves on to ro~ 
results oh six variables of pSrticulc'^r intorest: time spent, content 
viverc^d. Work groupings, teacher question5, child responses ^ and adult feed 
back. 

Attention is given to recent studies on instruction for elementary 
school pupils from low sociDeconomic bacKgr-"^\jnds . Three classroom studies, 
all completed in 1974, receive special consideration due to size and 
breadtii,^ ail are based on observations of primary-^grade classrooms with low 
soe i ooconornic status children and use outcome measarcs in reading and 
mathematics. The Follov^' Through and Planned Variation programs provides 
the setting for tv^'O of those studies. In the other study, Brophy and 
l£veirt5on spent tvo years observing primary^gr ade teachers who had been 
Identified as consistent in their effects upon student achievement across 

9 

four years," 

From tiic^e studies, an instructional pattern labeled d i::r:e c 4^ ^Ihtk^ t ^hk:- 
^Ucm is described. In summarizing; this effort to extend the previous 
review of relationships between clasj^room teaching variables and student 
aeh tevement, kosenshine concludes that if one iirnits tiie general i zatio to 
priniary level lovv^ socioeconomic status classrooms in reading and mathe- 
matics, and if one gives strong weiglu to the Follow Through study by 



Stal lings, and . Kaskowi t ^ , H, FQl_low^Throu^ii Classroom 

gfesgrvjjipn _£yaluar . _ 1972-1973 . ^Ienlo Park, California: Stanford 
Hesearcli Institute, lv74; Soar, _Rober t _ S . Fp 1 low Through Classroom Process 
Mgjigijhrjmefit: <indr Pu-pj.1 Growth ( 1 9^70- 1 97 1 j ; Final Report* Ga inesvi 1 le , 
Florida: College of Education, University of Florida, 1975. 

■■ Brophy, J. E., and Evertsbn, C. M. Pr og^s^s — l^g d uc-:t in 

X^7^^^ j^ ls^-T e a-C he I- _E f-f g- t-i y^-e-^s- S- tu^ :- F-i jia-i-^^ ^t- . Austin, Texas; 
tlniversity of Texas, 197^. 



biudlmgs .vio y- .iKowitZy s-'\eial general! zacions emerge: 

■ . \ liTi'- .>erit. on reading ai-d mathematics instruction and usinp 
' f e. and ma tlien. 1 1 ics mat.erials v;as positively related to 
a::h * eve nent . 

2. Time s;cmI: by students working alone was unusually negatively 
related to achievement. Small groups and groups of eight or 
more students were most functional. 

3. A drill pattern consisting of questions that students could 
answer , f oi lowed by feedback and subsequent que s t Ions , was mos t 
functional. There were no clear results regarding various types 
of questions or types ojP teacher responses. 

4. A pattern of direct instruction, consisting of small steps at 
the student's level and a great deal of work mediated by either 
teacher or workbooks, all directed by the teacher, appeared most 
f unc 1 1 onal . 

5. The use of a "planned variation" program for classroom research 
appears promising. This program, however, amounts to much more 
tiian installing four or five different metliods and collecting 
observations and outcomes. They have been supervised by 
national sponsors, and many of these sponsors have had to work 

a number of years before their sites achieved adequate implemen- 
tation of intended tf-uching methods. The three studies reviewed 
here all represent pr- gt wc^s ivc and fruitful development of the 
approach that combines both curriculum implementation and oh-- 
servational research. 
6. The task of determining whieii Rind of achievement-related vari- 
able has which kind of relationship causal or noncausal 
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calls for analytic experiTnents in which several variables aire 
iTianipala t'/d inciopcndently of one aiicc Until such experiments 

SVC performed, ue sh:''! liut know v' for example, working 

with larger groupf/ r.^ it. elf dcs-rabie or merely correlates posi* 
tively wicli a<"hieveinent because it is tied to an intensive, 
structured pattern of teaching that itself makes the desirable 
di f f erencc . 

Rutuer, M., et al . tif teen Tho_usan_d Hours . Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1979. 

In a longitudinal study of twelve London secondary schools, con- 
ducted from 1970 to 1974^ the authors discovered a pattern of variation 
among schools in student learning and behavior, even when social background 
was held constant. The character of a school as a social institution 
appeared be stronp,iy related to the dimensions of student performance 
on academic achievement: test:s, student conduct in school, attendance 
rates, and deiiiiquent behavior outside of school. Such schooU; had e' 
tive educational strategies, were committed to stud teaming, crcnt 6 a 
climate of high expectations and respect for stud^rnts, and provided a 
pleasant physical environment. 

Effective teaching strategies -jere also pinpointed in the research, 
including the use of praise, rewards, and appreciation, with immediacy of 
praise enhanc ing ef f ec tiveness * Teachers in the i^uccessful schools spent 
more tinie interacting with the entire class. In addition, schools with 
an agreed upon standard of behavior and discipline? functioned better. 
Teachers in such 5choc:>I s tended to bc^iv ler,sons on t ime, not to end classes 
early, to assign hom^v^ork to students and to spend minimal class time 
preparing equipment or distributing materials. These teachers also e^cpected 
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students to be able to work silently and independently. 

Students in the successful schools used thn- school library more fre- 
quently. In such schools^ students were more likely to hold responsibili- 
ties as group captains ot participants in student assemblies. Confidtince 
in students was also manifested Dhrbugh the amount of student work dis- 
playiBd within classrooms and throughout the building. 

Rutter et al - indicate that a student's sense of Well-^beirig and 
success in examination^ is enhanced by aspects of school atmosphere such as 
freedom to use building during breaks and lunch periods, accesss to a tele- 
phone> and availability of hot drinks. Field trips were correlated with 
examination success but extracurricular activities and clubs were not. 
Where students repprted feeling comfortable discussing personal problems 
with teaching staff , attendance and academic attainment were better, and 
where teachers said they would see children about a problem at any time, 
pupils were better behaved. 

These characteristics of successful schools were not r.Hated ♦ o ago 
of school building or other physicni attributes. 

The results of this study, which suggest that teachers arid schools 
do have a significant effect on student outcomes, conflict with the fre- 
quently-cited findings in the Coleman report and in Jencks et ai.^ This 
conflict can be explained by the differing units of analysis, sample, 
design, methods of data collection and measures of key variables. For 



Jencks, C. S*, et al* lne^ualit^:_ A Rea ssessment _ Qf, the_ gf_f ect_s 
of Family and School in^__in Ag^erica , New York: Basic Books, 1972. 



Coiemati, the unit of analysis was the individual child wlun't^ai- f^r Hutter 
et ai . it was the school. While Coleman's sorvey was conduct ,i ai - ^^ir-gie 
point in time. Ratter and colleagues conducted measarei? over ii cMiabling 
them to analyze what happened to similar children who attended difi'Tent 
schools. 

Coleman's data obtained from a mailed questionnaire was bas^d on 
self-reports by students and school administrators, whereas Kutter et al. 
supplemented such self ^reports with extensive reports by trained observers. 

The outcome measures used in the London study were (1) attendance; 
(2) school behavior-^truancy , tardiness, damage and graffiti, violence, 
clasi^room disruptions, incomplete homework, being out of uniform; (3) suc- 
cess i^n the curriculum-based public examihatidns taken at the ^nd of the 
fifth yoar by students in ^he top 60 percent acadcrnical iy ; (^) student 
empioyinent one year after leaving school; and (5) l^\»^l3 of delinqa^ncy 
outside of school, whereas Coleman and Jencks all focused on aQademic 
acji t everncnt as measured by standardized tests. 

'"he authors contend that secondary schools, as relatively self- 
conlaj,nc-c: organizatioHb , tend to develop their own culture, pattern or 
ethos. This belief is strengthened by research results indicating that 
the Combined effect of school process measures on the four types of pupil 
butcorne was more powerful than any individual factor considered on its 
own. The results of this study demonstrate the value of viewing schools 
as social organizations, and imply that teachers and administrators could 
benefit from knowledge of the process by which social and organisational 
features shape educational outcomes. 
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"^■'V^-'' '■"/""^ ''i''^^'.^'- V- iiiliiLLii^iiiiiiP of Cl^-^^Size tori-..:, 

•Hms studv is . cuu,poHuon pioc. to th. aucln^rs ' carli.r mc-t.-nnajy- 
^^i^^ of Li,,.. .M.,, of class «.zu on achl ovo.cnt J t„ ,he enrlier study, i 
siHK.:.n Uwu „.or. than 30 percentile r.nk, ..ist betw..n tl,. ac!uev.„>en. 
auA..t individually nud a pupil taught in a class of 40. In 
ifr.rc-nce in the quality of the educational cnvironn^ent 
Uu. v...iab,.. related to .uaHty of educafic.n) present in 
■las.s.js >,f varviiie, Mi^,, ,• fxaminud. 

AirruxinMt.ly ,30 d...,„onts fit ta. .ahor.' selection critcr;:. 



o r a ; • 



'trr'J^n;'"^^ P— in sa... ,uantifi.d or statisU^ 

■ ^^ducational or nua.f^ 

'iin-.rou.. i„ . taaciu.r-H workloaa, attitud... ..i.out stud.nt.., : 



:-i-r;Jl sat.is,,.cu<.n varies frc:;, 5()Lh ncrc.-nt 



^'^^^■^•^^^ ^^^^--^-^ —us :-| Mass ... .9 p.r, 



^ t.achor.' f..lian; thev p.r.orn: h.tt.r in sn,all.r classes 

' i r i l: a i u ;^ p i u- L . 



-...to>,, ior huuoatu.nnl l;esearch a.ul lU.v.lopmont 1978 



Though thL* cti't'cts are not as dramatic at: tlu^sc- for t ho i s , tlu- 
hrfci^LivL- impact oi ch.is^; size on pupils also pcsitilve* Di f f or dv: iii 
phpi]s* a 1 1: i t-ud<.'.s toward sLiiiool, iiUerL L in the ^iubiQct matter, c 1 r ooni 
'^^ iijivior , etc*, l.- U [)er( ^-nt 1 1 ranks betwcCMi class oT size 15 and 40. 
rn Qtiv-'r word:-, :i studL-nt at the 50th percentile in affective attainment 
in u class ot :30 wou M bo cxpoot^'d to rise to the 70th percentile in a 
clasvS of 10, Cinss si^e does hcive an effect on pupils' ottitucJes, inter- 
ests, and opinions. 

Tlie effect cjf class size on I ny true ■ i onai proQOsses and envi ronniL-.a s 
is the same as that on pupii effect discussed above; Opportunities for 
i nd i vidua 1 i^a L i ' Ml ^ varied and auaj)Live learning artivities, social inter- 
aetion, and friendly r^-l at j onsh i ps are greater in the 5- liler classes. 
Classes vary on this effect between tfie 70th perc^jntile in a class of 10 
pupils to the A5ch percentile in a clas.-; of ^0 pupils. 

These effects were greatest for pupils 12 year.s and under, somewhat 
reduced for pupils 13 to 17, and least for pupils 1'^ and over. 

Some features of the study interacted u'itfi i - l zo effect in 
that vv'ei 1-control led studies produced sligiitly smc^. lass-si^^e effects 

than uncontrolled studies. iiowever, this diff^i^rence in effects produced 
between the two sets or studies amoants to only about 10 percentile ranks 
even at the extrerae points of the class-si 7:e scale . 

Summers, A. A., and A'olfe, P.. L. "Wliicli Sch(^o] Resources Help Learning? 
Ef fieiency . and Equity in Philadelphia Public Seiiools." XJ.CP Bui_Ietin, 
1976, IX, 1-15. 17 pp. ED 139 8^7. 

The Reseal-ch Department of the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia 

studied a sample of Phi lad' 1 phi a public sciiool elementary^ junior and 
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senior high school ^tude-nts using growth in arh 1 cvenient: us a V i.U:.iIck for 
nitju. .irlng the oulp'U of tl: j';.:atiLnal [.rocens, and tiion oy:o: -.^d tht^ 
impac't of variations in a large number of inputs on that 'i^uDput: fiio 
pupil histories constructed provided a richer data base than tUat obtained 
in many similar studies: pupil liistories wore eMtre-i^-ly ci^'t lilcd, students 
V e follow'ed over time, the number of schools covered Was largc^ and indi- 
v/iduai pupils were matched with teachers and the characteristics of those 

Kesc^ar h meciiods were selected to address the ques t:ion of interact 

tiov betwce^n .l' . input and type of pupil. It was found tb.at, for many 

sv-.^k^a; rest^urces , the effect on some -types of students is very different ^- 

and, freqiientiy, in the opposite directlc)n froni the effect on other types 

of students. The study's important findings are sunirnaricCd as follows: 

- — All types of students at all levels of Mcbooiin^ eXperlonce 

lar.^er ^'ne-s cf growth in achievenert. if they ar*^^ a t l enii h^; more, 
and if Uu excused absences and lateness are tni ni mi j^od . 

--.MI iiypos of students in elerneniarv sciu.-e'l do becter If tiiev are 
cauyht by teachers wiio graduated from h 1 ghe r^ r a tod i 1 legos, if 
tlioy are in a sehc)ol with a 40 n 60 perce>.iL ^'l ick studout 
body, if they are in_ classes oi d3 or less, and if they ate in a 
sc hoo 1 with, more in gh ach i evers . 

— All types Of stud ;nts in junior hi^n school do better if they are 
in a school that is part of an elcmentarv school, ^f they liave 
social studies teachers who graduai.-d from higher-rated colleges, 
if-tfiL-y iiave mathematics teacher- wi;n were trained in the New 
Math ora, if they are in classe. .f 31 or less anu in a school - 
with more high achievers. 

— Aii types of. students in 5cr.i::r Mgh schdfil do better if they are 
in s mailer schools w}K:re drc^pout^' a^e less of a nroblem. 



— black students with high-IQs would benefit if home and school 
wouid. allow them to achieve as much as non-^blacK students witii 
t ho same high IQ especially in. the early grades, f3lc-ick students 
perform better in smaller elementary s choc* Is and In junior highs 
with larger Black populations. 
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— Loxv/^tncome s tudents^respond part I cul c^r ] y well elementary school 
tenchors who graduated froni liigher-rcated colleges and to junior 
})i(;fi cirssti's e^malic-r tiinn '^2: 

— Low-acii i evi ng students arc part i cul ar iy rcspons i vc to certaiii 
school nputs. In elementary scfiopl^ 1 ow . ach i evers do better if 
they -^.re in classes with .fewer than 28 students, if thoy have 

new tejoners, and If they are in schools with more high. achiever s : . 
In junj.u* high this group performs better with new English teachers 
and wici-. Pure high achievers in the school. In senior high tlic 
low cu-hi^'i^rs respond to English classes that have less tlian 27 
stu^^^^nts and to s;!ialler schools, 

— High cuihievQVi do best with experienced elementary school teach- 
ers and junior high English tencherSi junior high social studies 
t eachers from hi gher-rat eU co lieges , more 1 ibrary bo^:kr.; , and 
witfi .Senior high English t.eacuers \;i th higher Englisti exam scores. 

The st>ijy find in-, tliat school resourc^ss influence learning gro^^7th 
has Several important poJlcy implications, which the authors nolnt out: 

1, Public school resou -ces can be used to attain greater equity in 
eciacatij.-i ^ opportunity. 

2 . Shi f tin:' resources t ^ ./art' ":iu inpu'.s which prodi^ce 

^^reater achievement ,^ro. . ...... i \o^nerate a larger educntioiial 

outpiit withovi;. raising r3choc)i di'-;triet expenditures. 

3, I:' specific school resc-,'rc'"s can be? tied to Icarnin",, then tax- 
payers, -rents, an.i courts can holH sciiool administrators 
accoun t ab 1 p , 



Tinco> V. "Does School In;^ Matter? A Re trospce t i ve Assessment," In i. 
Shulman (Ed.), Re^^j^e-w-of Res earch -1-ri- ikkjc>^lj4n -, Itasca, 111.: F. E. Pea^ 
cdcR and the American Educational Research Association, 19 77, 

In this brief revfew, Tinto attL-n^pts to assess the current state of 
kncXv iuidgc regarding tie effect of schooling on social attainment. Availa- 
ble evidence suggests that the acquisition of educational credentials Is 
more closely assncic. ed with the indtvidaal's ability to gain access to 
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high-status occupations than ^'^ith the nbility to do well in the occupation 
entered . 

A HOC i o log ic nl overvl ow is pres en t od in whi ch ociuc a t i on 1 r> L i od into 
the wider system of social s tr a t e f i c ^it i on :* society. Education hns been 
a prime coneern to those v;ho study soclnl stratification duo to i s pre- 
sumed impact on t'.is proces.s . It can viewed as leading to the acquisi- 
tion ol' ir^Rills .^propriate to thc^ performance of a variety of adult rdes 
or as an insti itionalized part of the ' 'ini-cy structure of society 

serving a.- rtifying agency to sponsr. ^^jcted graduates iwtio the more 

desirable .luses in society. Past rf?search clarly indicates that educa- 
tional attainn^enL is more cioseiy associated with measures of occupational 
pres::ige th.an it If witii measures of incoma. 

A nuniber of large-scale survey studies of social att:iinmcnt show 
that L'ducat. : onal attainment is e sint;ie most important measurable deter- 
minant of tfie occupational status of a person's first job. In addition, 
recent evidei^-e suggests chat the returns f occupational status to 
schooling hav>^ increase J somewhat 'clative t; ( sccial background factor 
since 1062. However, all groups d<.^ not realize similar occupational 
status returns for their in vestment in soiiooling. Studies reveal dif- 
ferences in Hlack and White patterns '^f hL^th educational and early oc^'upa- 
t i on . 1 .1 1 V ! i nniL' n I . Thou p,h d i s c r i m i n a t f n n a g a i r, s t Blacks still exists, it 
is apivnri '^'l til at as a group, Blacks li nat closed the gap between 

t: hems elves and wliltes; Black patterns i.itional and occupational 

. : i; a r nment still differ significantly from those of Wiiites- 

Regarding access to jobs, only among high-status occupations do 
educat i .'::al institutions appear to act as sponsoring agencies to promote 
selected individuals to status positions. These institutional Gf:^-'Cts 
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apoi'ar rnor-: ns ijitont: C2])acitit's \l nbJc and nuU-fvntcd pc-rsons of a 
■;■ ;■! r i c> t (^f S(H-:;i'!l orjuins r;-i:; :vat-c* for their f^wn pt^rsbnal advancement. 
The roHearcli docs not H' ; iho pr^siiion that ability arid "luck" are the 

most important f^j^ors in ir.tatu:s nttainmrnt; performance counts, but 
coiiogc quality matters in the atcainrnenc of high-staius occupations. 

I'into I' on eludes tliat we cannot c^s.'^iume that we will &ver be able to 
e:-:j)lain, tfirou^^h th£' application of reiativeiy simple models of attainuicnt, 
i:i<>.st of the variaiiCu' in adult oc cupa t i onn ] status. Present modeis of 
steLus a 1 1 /I i nment ii'e based on the assumption that most people evaluate 
potential outct'::;L .s of education in very much th- same way, and such evalu^ 
at ions arc- in sonio slniplo manner dlre^ctly associated u'ith social status 
I'. le i- r;;" Althou^;h the inaccuracy of thl. assumption has been pointed 
out, v-ze ■ vet t(> sie a thorou^^ii cpplication of social models of decision 

theory to the Study of edtJcatlon ai)d s^/^'ial attainment. This type of 
application is likely to reveal important linkay^cs between the familv, the 
.school, and other important socializing contexts and the- manner in v;hich 

■ -1 : i on a ] a 1 1 a i nme n t i mn a c t s on s ot i ' i state: a 1 1 a.i nmen t of d i f f e r i n 
. . ■• "/i du / 1 s 'iod i.;rc>ups ; 

\- 

\ 

V'. 1 e zky , R . a nd W i n r i e 1 d , L . S c^FiP o l^s^ b-«^_l- _^ c e e d b e ^ ' ond Exp ec ta ti ons i'; 
e ' ' ' jl-j: Jl^ jlg-^'^ jJ-P-i^- • Unpublished nanuscri ptV IStn ivers i ty of Delav;aro. , 1979. 
See also Venozky, K., and Winfield, L. SchoVl s tha t S ucceed Bevond Ex pec- 
t a t i on _s__ i n To ac H ing^^^^ '1^ j^ ^- - \<^chn i ca i Rep ort No . 1 . 

iNCvark, Delav%\aro: University of DelavJJTroT 19 75> 52 pp . ED 177 484 . 

The authors studied several public ele"ienta>'y schools that drew 

the; I- students from low StS areas and that succeeded in teaching reading. 

TI'i rough interviews, analyses of test secures and work logs, classroom 

observation, and review of school memos, a composite picture of each school 



was drawn on which tho jtjtliorii based sonie generalizations re^^.arding school 
success. In one Ea5;l:(jrn iudustrinl city, another elementary siJiool wa.<^ 

studx-.'d which appeared ro be quite similar to the "successfur' school, but 
which had little to no gains in reading scores. 

The study's general conclusion's, whirii v;]ll be discussed in more 
detail below, are that "for schools that draw tneir students from low Si:S 
areas to succeed in tejaehing reading, strong bui ldin^;-'wide curricular 
leadership is required. This ieadershtp, which, if it exists, usually 
c(>-:ies from thta principal, majt- ; be openiy and obviMtsIy achievement-oriented 
Tiien, :.;,iven strong, acfiteve^ient-oriented leadership, the de^ of succvs.^ 

in reading instruction vil] be determined by the Lnstructio; 1 ef f ici -i-'ney 
of tiie ,school, which i a function of the .iJ up t ab i 1 i ty and :>^.^^isLenc 
■.:f ii-s truct lull" . /.-5) . 

In discussing leadership styles, tlie authors maintain that, ^^n a con 
tinuum stretching fro* t ask-^or i ent ed to human relationb-oriented , tas;. 
(c = : achievement) orientation is tfic- primary trait required of a huildin^^ 
leader. This iyv.c\o^ that: the principal (or, in rare ca.'cs, other i. ader) 
iiHs a strL)r^ desire to h:3ve rea.. :ng seorL^s and transmits this desire 

to staff, p-ircnts, and pup lis. Though a c principal cin stress 

aciiievement while maintainxng good relations with staff, parents, and 
[)upils, the autiiors observed that a pr:':*, ^rv orientation coward iioman roia^ 
tions often escluded an e;:.;;iasis on achievement. Findings from a number 
of sc-).>c)l stuJies reinforce tliis view. 

In this study of successful schools, the instructional variables 
that related ;nost direetl^ to instructional efficiency were '' ji ability 
and consistency of instruction. By adaptability of ins t r ■ w i ; L>n is meant 
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dt'^rcL* to which each scudcmt is receiving instruction thru Wo or sh^' need^s. 
(TUough "individualization of instruction" is ofuen ap|)lied to hi'^ idea, 
the authors find thl^^ phrase to be ambiguous, occasionally denotin^^ the 
itnpraetieai or the iilipoiss ib le . ) In general, su'^:i;'.'ss f ul schools were fv>und 
1:0 strongly L^mi)hai4i^D bur., ■•.'cn'ous grouping for reading and careful moruLor- 
IMR of i^tudunt p r(\i:;t~£>i^s » in such )m1s, uj-itra porfionnol Involved With 

road i iv:' rotnforctj reading iristr : * ii niu; there i coord inat ii)^ of all 
sciiorj]; ['O rn^ onnc i , partleolariy r- au > pec i a 1 i s; r s and librarians. In- 
st rtic Li on that meets all: of these r uquirenients may still be? inefficient if 
instructional program.^ nvc ciianged frequently or if students are con- 
fr Oil ted with widely different prcgranis at eacn grade It^vei* 

\.V-iiezky and Winfield conclude with specific ?5u^i;<i\*^t Ions for school 
districts Improve r trading instruction as foll(>.^^s: 

1, Currleular leadership should be built into evaluation criteria 
fur [) ri uc i 1 s . P.^'^qeired activities ht:re lni::luQ*j freque..L 
:.i^'u' tings witn lead rend in)-, tcacliers or spec i i s tc^ ^ coordination 
eU' pla-.-.s for the rLMcin;.>, scaff, and periodic nionitoring of 
>s t ud e n t p r og r e -s s . 
2- I'ascrvlce elas.sv^s .ihould be given for principals to teaeii tiiem 
different approaches co ti:c ;:espon:s ibi 1 it ies listed above- 
( No . 1) and .ah ou t read i ng in genera 1 . 

3. Schools bhould be required to adopt tw. to Chrt'^^' y^^ar pi., as lor 
n^aklng their reading instruction more efficient; such plans 
should actond to grade-to-grade transitions, j^rouping, assess- 
ment, record keeping, and reporting. 

4, Schools and sciiool districts sliould be made mor^ aware of the 
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programs in otlier schools that succeed in te.-aching reading; 
"Til ore is nothing wrong witii rolnvencing th^:' wlieei if one's 
interest is in invent i on ... for reading, liou ver, we shoulci opt 
fi.^r iMe 'wheel * category" (p. 38). 

Wa I b org, H . ( Ed . ) . Educational Environmen t's - ,^_C5_5 _ Ev aluation, 
j^o Sl cy and Pr oduc t i vi ty . l ^'kal ey : McCutchan, 1970. 

In til is collection of twenty articles, che editor brings together a 
variety of exemplary analyses in evaluation and research which shar.- the 
traits of exp 1 i c i tnes s about the evidence; a c^jusal approach to the analysis 
and relevance to educational evaluation, policy, and productivity. Autliors 
were requested to make clear the assumed Cviusal relations among variables 
and r;n:i these relations, deter-'n'tTe how education tnight bt^ improved. The 
general conciusions of each author are presonte^d here under the five cate- 
gories by the editor. 

Hc^niu Linvir onment . Marj or! banks demonstrates the imrnense impcn'tancc 
of the parental role in childr" .'r learning and suggef;Lii that schc^ol-b as ed 
progranis for parent education d '. .^j raged and that thoy be firmly based 
on accumulated research. Mothers r-^d teachers, caught in devalued roles 
in our soc ietv, are asked to raise chl Ldren in the service of individualis- 
tic and competitive goals they do not share, maintains Light foot; she be- 
lieves that only a profound r e: ^ e i n i t ion of cultural norms will establish 
productive relationships and satisfying lives for those playing socializ- 
ing roles: Gordon reviews the effects of teUv',- i e;i on on learning as well as 
its specific impact on outcL.^mes such as ao,gressiDn, prosocial behavi':;, 
passivity, and rognitive development, concluding w^ith a. naTT:ber of ways in 
which parents and teachers can use television more effectively to p'omcce 
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tciarnrng nnd to encourage positive citcxtudes nnd bohnviory: 

Soc i Dps yc ho J oy^ i ca 1 ]\\ i v 1 r o ,n Picjj j^s : In r e v j ew i n t h c fi i s t (■> ry , ^ c ope , 
cind currunt status ol" work in this flt^ld, M(n^s concludes that the dinK^v icmis 
of relationships, personal growth or goal cu'i ont 1 1 ion , and systeii) lu-iintt- 
naiice and cliange, characterize classrooms, and that tliesc constructs and 
measures of thei:i can provide an oinplrical basis for sociopsycholo^i cal 
dia>',nixsis and educational Intervention. JohnS()n and JohDson belie-ve that 
Liie ways teachers set goals and students interact with each othd- during 
i IIS L ruction exert pov;uriul effects on learning and s oc i al 1 2a t i on and sug- 
gest ways that struL:rures conducive to learning may be readily implemented 
in school classes. In a sumniary of fc^urt^c^eti esperi mental istudies of stu- 
dent teams in whicfi members cooiierate witb one another but conrpeto as 
tu'inms, Slavin and DeVrles find a nuinbcr of pcKsitive relations between team 
learning and achievement, niotual conce^rn, and intergroup relations and 
friendships. Lsing a theoretical modtai of school organization, Eliett and 
S'aiberg trace the er^pirical C{.)rrel .it i r'ls of princl]")al compotenci e^^ , teach- 
ini; staff morale, competency.' -based assvjssnient and training progra:ns, the 
social environment of classes, and leatrning outcomes. 

Ins t rue t i onal Envi ronmen t s;. Welch, analyzing changes in s/^.mple 
schtnj)ls in fifteen states over a four -year period, finds increases in 
formality, organ i za * i - :i , and goal direction accomjnmied bv increased stu- 
dent satisfaction. In a sUrvu>" of resoarch on student percept i(^ns in dif- 
ferent subject-, Kuert finds a tlireefold l irriculum typolog'; with implica- 
tions for curriculum adaptations: a c converge nco-d i ver gene d dimensi 
distinguishes mathematics and Engl^ h, a substance-syntax dimension 
separates science arsd social studies from math and En;:;iisii, and an objec- 
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tivity~sub ject Ivity dimension chaj'rJc ter l20js the differences between science 
and social sLudics. Fowor and Ti^iier document the effect.^ on student per- 
ceptlons and classroom beliavicr of innovative science curriculum materials 
In Australian schools; they find -^-harp changes in cohcs iveness , diversity, 
goal ' v'-tion, humor, i . ; .^r.atiri;j, and materials - age. Another Austra- 
1'" ■ ^ is used by Fra.st^r to determino the weijihts of apti- 

t , instruction, envi ron:-;-, nr and their inte' ..>:;- u: outcomes such as 
interpreting information, critical thinking, . _iLiK:. s toward science 

aiid inquiry; tliough aptitude and ?;nei<3l enviro;. * . ry great weight, 
environmental measures reveal impc^rtant differences in student perceptions. 

Cort also finds that, though student aptitude carries the greatest 
weight in accounting for outcomes, on^/i r onment al and course effects are 
signi f leant, i n observing the c 1 ai^;^t-aorn effects of a National Sc i . 
Foundation-sponsored midd 1 o-^ehooi course. C;'d-es and Slialopsky, in report- 
ing on a thrfe~ye M study of 30,000 .students, find that test performance 
of students is not consistently r e i n t cd lu inn ova tive practices but is. 
related to time spent by student:.^ or ^hc subject ^d to tone her qualifica- 
ticjns. In a reviev: of the llteratur. u oi)en cL. r oonis , " Horwitz con- 
cludes that, on criteria .such a.*^ ac^adeuc achievement, self-concept , 
curiosity, and creativity, tiie result: 5 suggest tliat open programs are more 
beneficial, though there arc Jennie niixccl results regarding the differences 
betw- reopen and traditional classjTooms. Anotiier analysis of open scliools 
done by Epstein and McPortiand, indicates that, though students in open 
sclioc>is are found to be slightly rnorc s el f -r c 1 x ant and positive in their 
attitude toward teachers, ther^^ is no difference between groups in terms 
of academic performance. 
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U ^cr o ' ^ l ^*-J^^o^^c^n^i:^^ ^ Li\ nn annly.si of tlu- International Siudv of 
LLi:!'j:iLii)nal Ac h i t.'Vt'riicnl claLa i ur Lijo I'-S.A., Wolf finds Lliat iui:ne bnck^ 
r,round arul i as L rue U ()n a J time prov/c to bv Liuj s t ro'-"'..:L'S t , most consistc-nt 
correlates ••• ' c-v^ctnon t , biit that a vv.rl^cr of other measures, such as 

^*>'^Trn; .rjonr:, a--, ed Uc a t i ohnl ly s li^ni f icant . L^^vine, KuRuk and 

Meyer, analy:^rn^; the rotation of poverty indexes and middle-grade reading 
aehi eve::u'nt in urban areas, find that most of the variance in achieve- 

nienl can be accounted for by nei ghb orhdcjd socioeconomic and poverty indexo 
but "porc'jnt a:«;e of black households in the neighborhood" has little effect 
on se..:n>l aci)ievui;jent . Walbcrg and Hasher, in a study retiring percentage 
of failure on tiio military draft test to populatioi. and education inde>:esi, 
find tiiat those states with lower socioeconomic s';.'Ums ana higher percent-" 
a:j;es of minority group members tend to have poorer ed.;eationai services, 
and tiiat larger pupi I-teaclier ratios are associated vit'n aigrier test 
failures , 

l\e^s e r e j ;_-vUy£jH^d-s_ . Mc l^i r t la nd and Ka rw e i t d e a 1 ..iih two g e ne r a 1 
net hodo 1 ' (';i c at is^-aieH: the limited rar. ge of natural v, i . • i ^ in sci: 
environments nnd ciif problem of sej-iarat 1 n;; scliool from . .o ' el i ^o; 

the authors sc^ forth a namber of design and analytic techiiiques to assist 
educational researohers in overcoming the problem of confounding and 
lin^ited variation in searcjiing for effects. In describing a cau-.i 
modeling approacii to uhe analysis of the effects of prog ams designed tn 
help teachers improve classroom env i ^annien t s for learning, Murray and Smith 
suggest the importance of factors such as biographic-'^l characteristics, 
training variables, attitudinal gains, and classroom impacts; they also 
show how researchers and practitioners can work together. 
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W an g , M i n i;^ e i . ^ 1 u at i n t; 1 1 l' E f f o c t i \' en e s s of _ C qnii^ep^sja t or)_' ' ' j.^tj. or^ . 
Paper pr'^sent'ed at tht? American Educationnl Resc^arch Association, Boston, 
April 1980, 

Wang and coleiagues analyzed tl-ie first vcar data fr ihci 5uistainin^ 
Effects Study in order o canine stifdent.^' oducational devo la pniL'ni during 
the 1976--77 scliuul yc-'ar and to evaluate the effects of componsatory educa^ 
tion Dn luu acluovcinont yrbwtfi of participants. In this paper they report 
findings from rht^^c an.ilyses and provide' sor^c preliminary result.'^ of the 
longitudinal analvi^es u^^ing the three-year data. 

Tlic main finding of the nne-yer^ analysis is that during the ischool 
year, coraj^ens^tory education iias had consistently positive Imp-icts on 
achieveniLfpt growtii in reading, prrmarriy at the lower three grades, 5nd in 
math at all grado^^, Thest^ beneficial effects are not large, and the ways 
in whicii the effects come about arc- not clear, 

Wan^ discu5sts ot lengtii the difficulties in evaluating compensatory 
education effectiveness, the main one helng that we ar- necessarily dealing 
witii c onii-)ar i f^on::! among .groups having lar;;L' pre ".xis ting difference^' a 
result of the policy to serve disadvantaged students. To overLt^ine t'f.ls 
difficulty, ova lua tors novv^ emphasize the use of multiple analysis strate- 
gies, along with careful appraisal of the validity of findings from 
different analyses and the piaasibillty of rival explanations of the find- 
ings. Five categories o[ cvaluatioii models, reflecting var .ous (jl'iteria 
for effectiveness, are employed in Wang's aiialyses. The methods are 
— .\' o r m^ r e f e r u n c e d anal y s e s 

--Analysis of \/ari ance ^wi th ciifferent comparison groups and dt re- 
ferent measures of growtli 

-^Analy^ is of cov.ir ianee 

--^Comparison of gains conditional on pretest scores 
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"--Honipciri son wi th . expected growth t^pproxirnal ocl by re-^^ress i on--b ased 
predi:tion models 

Sonic of tho findln,i;s from this nnr.lysis are 

1 - Denions tv ahlti effects of compensatory educd 1 1 on on tlio ^chi eve- 
ment growth of stuJcnts in both reading and m^th, chough this 
findinc; is more or less den ident on comparison standards and 
anniytic approaches. Supportive evidence for such offects is 
less ciear in reading than in math. 

2s More consistently positive compensatory education effects are 

obtained for programs involving Title i than for other cQmpensa- 
tc)ry educ at ion programs . 

3. In r^eneral, there are seldn contradictory findings among dif- 
ferent a; ':lytical methods. Compensatory education part i r ipant s , 
j)art icular ly Title J students, have achieved growth exceeding 
wiiat: they would have achleve< without it. 

Compensators education is mc^re effective in the fjr: grade 
than in others. Effectiveness of com.pens at ory education tends 
to dn-p at the upper three grade levels in leading, but similar 
phenuinciTon is not evident in math. 
3. Effects of revious e>:[K^sure to compensatory oducation on the 

achievement growth of students do not exhibic a pattern and vary 
wl uii grades . 

6, Evidence for positive effects of special instruction on achieve- 
ment: growth is sparse. The conclusion, then, is that instruc- 
tiona"^ serlvces are not primarily responsible for accelerating 
the anhi . iment growth of c^ompensatory education students. How- 
ever, a mor - definitive ansv;er to the question of what determines 
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achievement growth awaits; i ongt tadinal analysis: Further 



studies concentrating on in-^d(^pth classroom observations may 



also be necessary for better und ers t and ing of the role of in- 



structionai services. 



in a discassion of the prel iminary analyses of the three-year data, 
Wang discusses the methodological problems arising from potential cohort 
differences, high attrition rates^ and practice effects of test taking. 
Her pre5>ent study design does not permic sorting out of the dominant factor 
aitibng the^e confounding effects on student perf (PrTnance . 

Wetkart* Dv, et al- CT^- ^^^>s- i Ian t ^ ^I^^grcjij^g j^^^Uj^r^^ 

feoj^g^fej^^-jg ^ schb^^ and Lon g4_^t^d4_g^_a4^^^ (Number A). Ypsilanti, 




Michigan- The High/Scope Educational Research foundation, 1978. 163 pp. 
ED 156 >56. 

The Curriculum Deitidnstratiori Prc>jecc was designed to compare the 

effectiveness, under carefully controlled experimental conditions, of three 

theoretically distinct approaches to compensatory preschool education. The 

programs, representing the major appro^ch^^ to early childhood education 

in operation during the late 1960s, are 

--^The Cognitively Oriented Curriculum an "open framework" ap- 
proach based primarily on Piaget's theory that mental growth 
occurs through children's active explbiration and manipulat ion of 
the i r env ironmen t 

^--The Language Training Curriculuin a _ "programmed " approach based 
on. the model that views academic problems of disadvantaged 
children as a result of inadequate language development 

^^The Unit-Based Curriculum • — a "child centered" approach based on 
ttaidi t ibnal nursery sch obl prbgir^s v^ith focus on s oc ial and 
ettiotidnal growth of the child 



The study involved 41 children, abc^ut equally divided among the 
three programs; these three- and foar-year olds attended preschool for two 
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years. Noncarriculurti variables wer^ carefully cbritrbllcd so that outcomes 
couid be attrrbated to prograni'-te lated effects. The effectiveness of each 
of the three curricula was ex^mtned both concurrently during the two years 
of the preschool program and longitudinally by follbwing up children through 
thefourth grade. 

Results showed a lar^e overall gain in cognitive development as 
measured by the Binet, during preschool. Children in all three programs 
were quite similar to each other on cogni t ive- lingui s tic measures at the 
end of the first year of pre:;choc>l. Children in the Language Program had 
significantly higher aptitude scbires. 

Lbrigi tudirial results indicated that the large cognitive gains evi- 
dent for the group at the end Gf pT^-schddl were still being maintained 
five years after the children entered elementary school. There were al- 
most no significant differences between children in the three programs on 
cognitive measures administered during the first five years of elementary 
school. Children who participated in the CD project were only half as 
likely as a comparable group of children who had not attended pre-school; 

Weikart et al . discuss the group of pre-school studies, which began 
about 1968, examining the effects of different pre^school curricula on 
children. Major .studies in this giToup discussed are the Karnes study at 
the University of Illinois"^; MiHeir and Dyer's study on public schools in 



Karnes , M . B . Res_e^ a rg_H_- a:^^^ 1 c> pg j|n_&_^r^ ^ ^r^sc4^ Qo-l- g i-^ - 

adA^R-t^agad^ -Ch i l^ t^en : I n v e ^j^ig 4t>^ C las g ^^^ ggr j^t— 41bme-^ h t e r V :en S: , 

(Vol: I, Final Report). Urbafl^: University of Illinois, Institute of Re- 
search for Exceptional Children, 1969; 
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Louisville, Kentucky^; ^nd National Planned Variation Head Starts operated 
by the Office of Child Pcvelbpnierit with eight model sponsors thrbughbut tH'o 
county.'^ The major ditnerisidns of these studies are compared to the Cur-' 
riculum Development Project; 

The authors concluded that administration and operation of the three 
programs were key deterniinants in producing large and sustained impacts on 
the academic aptitudes oi disadvantaged cniidren. An effective pre^schooi 
program, they believe, Siust have a curriculurn, a management system that 
includes training methods and materials for staff, a staff model that 
guides the relationships of participants as well as their activities, and 
quality-control procedures to insure that curriculum, training, and staff 
model are properly implernented . 

One finding from this study which runs contrary to the pattern 
found in all other pre^schdbl studies to date is that children in the three 
programs mairitairied th^it- improved IQ scores as they progressed through 
school. This leads to 3 major research question for the future: What are 
the parameters of success for any pre--schooi program? Perhaps, they con^ 
elude, these parameters should be established empirically before the larger 
question of the iong--terni implications of specific educational practices 
can be addressed. 



-^-Hilleri B-i. and Dyer, J, "Four Preschool Programs: The ir : Dimen-- 
sipns and Effects," .Hc^Q ^ra^bs of t h^ Spcietj/ for Res e arch in CHlld De^ 
velopment , 1975, 40 (162), 5-6. 

:^HcDaniels^ G.y_et al. 5ag :^ t tnd i e j ^ of Child re n. i n He a St a r t- 
P I a hh e d ^^ij^t^H ^-^^TO^l 97^ . Washington, D.C.: Department of Health, 
Education and ^Welfare^ Office of Child Deve Ibpinent , 1972. (DHEW Publica> 
tioh No. OCD-73-1050) and other publications. 
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White, K* R, Jlie^^Rej^aU^or^^ 

i'vch ievemenc y Unpublished dpctpral dissertation. University of Coior^do 
Boulder, 1975- . (In April J979 the author gave a: talk with the ^ame title 
at the Annual .Meeting of the Aineriean_Educatiorial Research Association. 
It is avallabU from EDKS as ED 171 871.) 

There i5 ei widespread belief that socibecononiic status and 
academic acHl <^Vetheri t at^ highly correlated. The phildsbphxcal d i ^^cu^-'^ i en 
and empirical investigation of this relationship Has a long History, result- 
ing in thousands of articles ernplo^^ing the concept of SES in som^ v^ay • 
However, the results of these studies are not consistent. Some; firid 3 
strong reiat iOHJ^hip between SES and academic achievement; other^^ fiuci 31-- 
mos t non^^ at ^11. 

In light of the xinportance many people attacli to the rel a t iansiu' p 
between SES and acadernic achievement, the purpose of this study ^^.^ 
threef o Id : 

1. To establish the strength of the correlation expected betwe^^n 
typ ica 1 rnea^urei; of SES and academi c achi evemcn t 

2. To account for the high degree of variance previous studies 
h3\/e shown in the magnitude of the SES Achievement corfelatibn 

3. To investigate the concept of reliability as it applies to tra-- 
di cional measures of SES 

To accomplLsh these purposes, the study was approached fr^ni twc? com- 
plementary directions. The first consisted of a meta-analysis of the pre-- 
vious literature wherein the characteristics and results of an extensive 
sample of previous research (100 studies in all) were coded and ststisti-^ 
cally analyzed. The second was a reanalysis of^selected data frc^m PiTojijct 
Talent *s nationally repi-esentative sample of eleventh graders, tak^n to- 
gather^ the results of the two cornponents offer new insights intc? th^ rel^- 

iO.' 

o 

ERIC 
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tioji^liip b<^tv7eeh SES and academic achi evemerit . 

TlJc results of the nieta-arialys i s indic^^te tHat 2 dQfinit£? rolation- 
ship ^xi^ts^ i^etweeii SES and academic achievGinent . Howevetri th^j most likely 
correl^tjon between typically used measures of SES and ac^d^mic achievement 

Ptily (this represents the median value of 620 cortal^tipu coef- 

ficients from 100 studies). Frequently obtained correJat i^^ns ranged from 
about AO to ,76, 

Host (appropriately 75 percent) o[ this variance in cho magnitude of 
the correlation coefficients could bt? accounted for by fifteen characterise 
tic^ vhicH v-'ere coded for each study. These included che Unit of analysis 
used, the type of acIUevement measure, grade level of clio ~^a^?1e^ reporting 
etrdt in range restriction in achievement and SES tnoa^Utt^.^, percent 

of sample belonging to an ethnic minority, year of stUcjy, Cylie and length 
of SES mea^^ure, size and nature of sample, whero the study W^is published, 
and the validity of the study: Of these, the most intportarit were tbe unit 
of anatysiB and the composition of the SES measure. 

Wh^n students were the unit of analysis, Che median value of the 
correlation was .221- When an aggregated unit of analysis was used, the 
median correlation was .680. This represents a cremenoou^ difference in 
the utility of typical applications of SES such as prediction, covariance, 
and strati fx cat ion . 

Both the factL?r analysis and the meta-analysis showed great 
divori^ity in the kinds of things used as SES indicators » Tho type of SES 
meausi"e used accounted for about 30 percent of the variance in the correla- 
tions of previous studies. Traditional SES measures (iACom^, ocCJpatiDn, 
education, and quality of dwelling) correlated significantly lower with 
achie\;em^nt than did such things as home atmosphete and school resources; 
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These findings suggest that SES> as it is typically used (i.e., when 
the student is the unit of analysis with traditionsi measures of S£5), is 
weaRly correlated with academic achievement. THe findings also suggeijt 
that the strength of this relationship has hoc hoen significantly attenu- 
ated by unreliability of the SES measures. Cdhsequentl^ ^ there is only 
limited utility in using SES in prediction, adjUstihg for bias, or increas- 
ing power in conjunction with academic achievement. 




